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DON JUAN 


I 


Lucten Curtis had turned out the electric 
lights in his study. A single, thick candle in a 
tall, slim, wrought-iron candlestick flickered 
in a far corner. The windows were open; the 
mellow, tranquil night air of September 
drifted in. He leaned back in his armchair 
and closed his eyes. There was a slight 
burning about the edges of the lids; his lips 
were a little dry; there was a touch of fever- 
ishness in his hands. 

He wanted to detach his thoughts from the 
room and the house, from the vision of Elise 
in the hot, bright drawing-room below. He 
could see her there sitting up straight in her 
yellow frock, hiding her long, white, hand- 
some teeth somewhat consciously under her 
vermilion lips. He could feel, as though he 
were beside her, the stillness and through the 
stillness the resistance of her soul to life. He 
had thought about her a great deal in the nine 


years of their marriage. He could think no 
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more. Thought seemed powerless to reach or 
touch her. Images came. He thought of her 
soul as a small, white mouse, quite blind, run- 
ning all aquiver up and down a cage of fresh, 
pale wood. There was a pathos in that 
image; but in the utter tirelessness of that 
unguided fury to escape there was something 
terrible as well. 

At dinner there had been a discussion be- 
tween them. It had been quite decorous. 
Now and then she had used a malicious turn 
of speech. But so, he supposed, had he. They 
had both been quiet and well bred while she 
explained to him for the hundredth time that 
he was, quite boyishly and romantically, 
attributing to Helga all the agreeable quali- 
ties that endeared the girl to him, and that 
they had no existence in fact at all. There- 
upon she had explained, also for the hun- 
dredth time, that his apparent alienation 
from her was due to a voluntary unkindness 
on his part and had no relation to anything 
in either her character or her actions. He 
had answered wearily enough that such a 
theory either reduced him to moral imbecility 
or else robbed him of the common human 
right of having likes, dislikes, affections, 
preferences and of being guided by these. 
But he saw at once that she did not permit 
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his meaning to reach her since she wanted 
the comfort of her theory to wrap about her 
forlornness. 

That forlornness of hers gnawed a little 
at his nerves. There was a time when he used 
to let this gnawing, which was much sharper 
then, draw him back to her. But he knew 
now that there would be no solace either to 
her or to himself in such an action. There 
would be only more words and still more. 
And he thought he knew now that words be- 
tween people, words about their relation to 
one another, were a great evil, and that where 
there were many such words it was a sign that 
the relation itself was sick almost to death. 

He had always been afraid of words. It 
seemed to him that all his life something 
within him had been violated by words. 
When he was a boy at school he had had a 
fight with an older and stronger boy. He 
could still see the brilliant green of the sward, 
the harsh flashing of the river beyond. He 
could still feel the hot tingling of animal fury 
in his throat. He had come out of the en- 
counter limp and rather bloody. He didn’t 
mind. He had been foolish. He knew it 
quite well. But the bruises would heal and 
the folly and the experience were his own. 
Then someone had told his mother. His 
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mother had bewailed his misfortune; she had 
exclaimed against the brute who had mal- 
treated her boy. She had vowed revenge. 
With prayers and tears Lucien had had to 
persuade her not to appeal to the principal 
of the school. His very soul had burned with 
a shame of which there was no trace in the 
original experience. 

When he was seventeen and a sophomore 
at college, he had met the daughter of a man 
who kept a hardware shop near the campus. 
The man and his wife were rigid and re- 
pressed and gloomy people, people who lived 
in terror of their own impulses, people who, 
knowing no mean between barrenness and 
brutishness of life, chose the former. They 
guarded the girl dourly, but she had not their 
inner curb. She had a ruddy sort of loveli- 
ness and eyes that were large and limpid 
though a little empty. In those days Lucien 
had had the shyness of the idealist and he 
had understood but had not dared to under- 
stand the measure of the girl’s urgency. 
While he wrote bad verses to her, a Greek 
waiter with an oiled mustache took her. 
There was a little scandal and the girl was 
sent away from home. He had writhed over 
this with an immeasurable pain. He called 
himself a miserable coward who had thrown 
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the bread of life into the gutter. But it was 
words that drove him, young as he was, almost 
to despair. It was known that he had liked 
the girl and he had to hear himself praised 
for his decency and manliness and cleanness. 
And all the while he knew that his abstention 
and the ugly results in the girl’s life had 
stained and tarnished both his vital impulses 
and his imagination. 

Thus he began to take precautions. His 
fear of the defilement of words was such that 
he became in a measure secretive, that he 
sought to throw people off his scent, that he ~ 
resorted in those earlier years to actual false- 
hood, fearing that all he was and did would 
be taken from him and distorted by the false 
and silly words that seemed to fill the world. 

Once or twice in the course of the years 
there had been a crash. He had been told by 
his father, he had been told by Elise, that his 
reticence was a cover for his selfishness. He 
had thought about that a great deal. He 
could in some faint, strange way visualize 
himself alone with that puzzle in many places 
and in many moods. Once it was during a 
sunset over Long Island Sound, a sunset of 
almost preternatural splendor, clarity and 
glow. He had sat on a rock as the sea dark- 
ened; he had heard the pounding of the un- 
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tiring waves. Even so, even So, all creation 
pounded toward its strongest desires, its most 
fundamental yearnings. Did his father 
change his desires and yearnings or did Elise 
change hers? No. Then, Lucien reflected, 
why did they call the same process in him 
selfish? Because he disliked to explain what 
was evident, to excuse what needed no excuse, 
to violate what should be inviolable. 

The candle in the corner went out. A win- 
dow framed a few stars. Lucien got up 
slowly. He wondered what he should do 
with his evening. He couldn’t telephone to 
Helga from his house; he had made no en- 
gagement with her and so he was afraid to 
risk the disappointment of going to her in 
vain. He had to stay and yet there was no 
virtue in his staying. Virtue! People were 
always using that word. What was it that 
they meant? Here he was where he did not 
want to be. In doing this thing that he did 
not want to do he found no beauty, no inner 
grace. He found rather that the result of it 
was a great bitterness and a hardening of 
his heart. Had he gone he would have felt 
much kindlier to Elise herself. He knew 
people who would have said that this fact was 
to be attributed to some moral perversity in 
himself. A word again. Did it change the 
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habitual moral climate of his soul to call him 
perverse? Did it change the fact that, 
throughout life, to be merely prevented from 
doing what his heart and mind approved, had 
always left within him a residuum of bitter- 
ness? He began to pace up and down in the 
dim room. What an exciting thought. Yes, 
he knew suddenly how the martyrs felt and 
conscientious objectors and men imprisoned 
for the sake of their opinions. Invisible 
forces kept him on this night in this house. 
To be sure, it was his home and the world 
would say it was the best place for him to be. 
But he knew better and the world knew 
nothing. 

He stopped by the window and listened to 
the far murmur of the city. He could have 
taken a cab and been downtown in twenty 
minutes. He could have let his cab stop at 
the corner and run with a long-forgotten glee 
to a certain house and up two short flights of 
stairs and down a corridor lit by a rather 
somber lamp and knocked at a door. And 
perhaps the door would have opened. Per- 
haps. If it had, a little figure would have 
flown into his arms and a rather frowzy little 
head nestled against his bosom and two eyes 
looked into his that had in them neither ques- 
tion nor compulsion nor reproach nor dis- 
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content nor a provocative pathos nor any ap- 
peal nor any desire to draw anything from 
him or change anything within him. The 
look in those eyes would have been one of pure 
delight, pure yielding and giving and con- 
tentment. 

He had Bena. he thought, as cantik as 
time and space ae earthly circumstance per- 
mitted a man to be. He had not told Elise at 
once. He did not wish to give her needless 
pain. In common justice both he and Helga 
must be, he had reasoned, secure in their feel- 
ing, ready to endure tests, to stand the shocks 
of conflict. Before the appointed moment 
had come, gossips had been to see Elise and 
suddenly, ferociously, she had flung out at 
him: ‘‘Why do you come to me after you’ve 
been with your mistress?’’ That word, ap- 
plied in its common, shabby and grimy con- 
notations to Helga, that word had maddened 
him. He had lost his head. He had cried 
out: ‘‘She’s not my mistress! I love her. I 
want you to divorcee me.”’ 

He had not planned the moment in such 
fashion. Life was always leaping from some 
ambush and smashing the pattern of one’s 
wiser will. He had meant in a calm hour to 
reason and to plead. Now the first advantage 
was at once with Elise. She had, rightly 
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enough, reproached him for the brutality of 
that announcement; she had declared that 
it was enough to render anyone obdurate. 
She had been careful not to let later hours 
efface the memory of that first and fatal 
one. 

Lucien understood that well. What he did 
not understand, what, indeed, he bitterly re- 
sented, was Elise’s attempt to deny out of 
existence the wretchedness and peacelessness 
that had been his portion for years. She 
tried to foist on him and Helga a sudden evil 
will, to represent them as thieves in the night, 
to sweep away, by a staggering assumption, 
the whole past and its consequences and cast 
an abstract guilt upon Lucien alone. 

He had long gotten beyond the notion of 
guilt or blame in these difficult and tragic 
human relations. Elise was what she was; 
he was what he was. There was no more to 
say. Each had a right to be that. Unless 
they, being what they were, could be happier, 
more fruitful, more blessed in their lives to- 
gether than apart, he could see no reason in 
all the universe of things and thoughts why 
they should be together. What guilt there 
was belonged to both or neither. What guilt 
was now being incurred was incurred, he 
could not help thinking, though his thought 
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had no rancor, by Elise. It was Elise who 
refused to act on the assumption of guiltless- 
ness, parity, freedom. It was she who strove 
to create guilt and build a prison. 

At all events, he was here. A thousand 
invisible forces held him fast. He lis- 
tened. He thought he heard a soft rustling 
behind him and then a click. The lights went 
on. Elise stood by the door in her faint ele- 
gance and turned upon him her large and 
troubled eyes. 

‘*Why do you shut yourself up in the dark 
like this ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know.”’ He tried to be both 
casual and pleasant. ‘‘It seemed more com- 
fortable that way.”’ 

‘*Tt’s terribly lonely downstairs all by my- 
self.’ 

Lucien’s mouth went a little dry. He knew 
it was true; he knew that she spoke both inno- 
cently and sincerely. Yet to him the words 
were, under the cireumstances, inconceivable. 
They floated to him from a strange psychical 
world that seemed to him, for some reason in- 
explicable to himself, like a dead city of 
brazen domes and pinnacles of iron hot under 
a glaring desert sun. 

‘‘T know, dear.’? He wanted so to be kind. 
“But would you, would you—” he tried to 
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make his tone truly persuasive—‘would you 
be less lonely if I were downstairs with you? 
Think !”’ | 

She drooped a little and looked puzzled. 

**Well, of course I would.’’ 

He looked at her long. She didn’t see. 
Whether he desired to be with her or not 
didn’t matter. The consideration in fact 
didn’t present itself to her. It never, at all 
events, became a living one to her mind. If 
he was there, simply there, it appeased the 
hunger of her heart. 

Lucien picked up a book and followed her. 
They settled down at either side of a library 
table. Elise sighed with relief and began 
writing a letter with a fountain-pen on a 
linen tablet which she held on her knees. 
“I’m going to bed early to-night,’’ she threw 
over her shoulder, ‘‘you ought to do the 
same.’’ A cold despair trickled like icy water 
into Lucien’s heart. She was unconquerable. 
There was a certain greatness in such imper- 
turbable tenacity. She would master doom 
and death by her quiet assumptions that all 
was well. She knew where his heart was; she 
knew that all his instincts and affections were 
in wild flight from that lamp, that room, that 
house. She made her gestures of domesticity 
and thought therewith to destroy a living 
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world. Lucien shivered. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said as 
she turned her eyes, which now had a smile 
in them, upon him, ‘‘yes, I’ll go to bed early 
too. I have a long day to-morrow.”’ 


TI 


HE could not sleep. A slight but definite 
tension seemed to make taut his body and his 
mind. He lay very straight with hands 
crossed and feet close together and quite in- 
voluntarily imagined himself thus in the atti- 
tude and composure of death. He listened 
and heard the creaking of a wicker chair, a 
tapping in the wall, the long, low breathing 
of Elise in the bed next his own. He tried 
to think of indifferent things, of pleasant 
things—the rustling of boughs, the flowing 
of water, the soft splash of dipping oars. 

What came into his mind instead was the 
first step in that gradual, inevitable quest 
upon which he had found himself setting out 
three years before. He had not known that it 
would be a quest or how it would end when, 
at a sultry moment of a rather mad party he 
had, directly under Elise’s eyes, come face to 
face with Harriet and had felt a little flame 
spring up between Harriet and himself. 
They had talked at once with a morbid and 
dangerous understanding; their hands had 
clung; her whole tiny, distracted self had 
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seemed concentrated in a low, quick, breath- 
less, moaning sound. Without words or ex- 
planations or plans they had plotted to be 
together. Once there was a mad drive in a 
taxicab and he had kissed her and a tense, 
morbid abandon had grasped them both;.an- 
other time they had had a whole evening to- 
gether—an evening of alternating blackness 
and blinding brilliance. She had touched 
him so: her restlessness, her reaching out, the 
immitigable core-deep melancholy of her, a ~ 
eentral honorableness and veracity that 
burned through her wild moods. He felt pas- 
sion for her but she seemed to him first of all 
a fellow-pilgrim toward some unknown goal. 
There was no peace in their intense but fleet- 
ing contacts, there was no reality. Every- 
thing had the eeriness of dreams. 

- He sat up in bed. He was making discoy- 
eries in these mild, toneless hours. He got 
up and wrapped a dressing-gown about him 
and slid his feet into slippers and went down 
the short flight of stairs to the wan, gaping 
living-rooms below. He felt that he must 
move and escape the irony of Elise’s peaceful- 
ness. He had tried to tell her so often what 
ailed him; he had been a little bitter because 
she did not understand. Had he understood 2 
Not, at least, to the point of being able to com- 
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municate what was within him. Now he 
thought he knew. That quality of the dream- 
like that had marked his contacts with Harriet 
had marked all his life. He gave orders at 
his office and sat at luncheon tables with men 
and between women at dinner or at concerts 
or theaters or in conferences with the other 
members of his firm and behaved naturally 
and normally. But it was all pretense, it was 
all mimicry. He had, or rather he had had, 
no interests, tastes, quickenings, pleasures, 
triumphs. He had looked at others and won- 
dered at their eagerness and aliveness and at 
the way in which they lost themselves so gen- 
uinely in business or books or pleasure. 

It had seemed to him that he was quite done 
for, quite old and withered at heart. And he 
was thirty-four. He stood by the window as 
he had done earlier and listened to the very 
ghostly receding tap-tap of some stranger’s 
feet on the remote pavement. He threw back 
his head and shook his hair from his forehead 
as was his habit. Why had he not known? 
Because the thing had stolen upon him 
slowly and stealthily and he had not marked 
on what strange moment of what fatal day 
reality ceased for him and the practice of 
mere mimicry began. He had suspected 
much; he had known nothing with certainty 
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until that first day on which Helga had drawn 
his head upon her lap... . 

His state was still precarious. Only the 
other day his father, tall, clerical, thin lipped, 
gray bearded, precise, had asked him what 
would finally become of the Curtis Galleries 
if Lucien only went through the forms of 
taking any interest in either the artistic or 
the practical side of the business. The older 
Curtis had stood beside his son’s desk and 
run his dry but sensitive fingers over the 
curves of a bit of pottery. He loved cold, 
dead, beautiful things with a canny and par- 
simonious love. 

‘‘And you’re not even here more than half 
the time.”’ 

Lucien, who had spent the evening before 
with Helga, had had a vital morning. 

**T think I feel better than I did some time 
ago,’’ he had answered. ‘‘I know I ought to 
be more active, of course. I want to be too. 
I wonder though, father, if you ever found 
life as difficult as I do.”’ 

His father’s very clear light blue eyes had 
rested upon him with a hint almost of dis- 
taste. 

‘You have your health; you’ve got a very 
excellent wife—everything a man needs. The 
business is doing well. Our dividends are 
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likely to be sixteen per cent this year.”’ 

There had been a questioning upward in- 
flection in the final words. Lucien had won- 
dered then, he wondered now, whether his 
father knew anything, had heard any whis- 
pers orrumors. Or was it possible that Elsie 
had spoken to her father-in-law? The 
thought choked Lucien with sudden anger. 
Yes, she was capable of that. She would 
quite honestly not see that to do that was to 
betray him into hostile hands. If it were so 
and he reproached her with it she would say: 
‘*But he’s your own father! I haven’t any. 
To whom should I speak?’’ And if he were 
to say: ‘‘But remember that father attends 
the Presbyterian church!’’ she would say 
with that matter-of-fact irrelevancy of hers: 
‘*Well, why shouldn’t he ?’’ 

Lucien caught himself in the midst of this 
imagined conversation and relaxed a little 
and threw himself into a chair. Wasn’t it 
strange and significant that he had always 
had these imagined quarrels with Hlise? 
Wasn’t it enough that the poor girl and he 
were at cross-purposes so often in reality? 
From the beginning almost he had felt a dis- 
cord between them; he had felt a drouth 
where a spring should have bubbled; he had 
heard phrases drained of vital meaning 
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whenever he had listened for a liberating 
word. 

He reflected upon her as he had done so 
many times before. She loved him and yet 
she was unyielding. She had never turned 
her head to be kissed or offered to perform 
some little service for him or to fetch a book 
or hold his coat or run her fingers or a comb 
through his hair or put her hands over his 
eyes or soothe him with words. She had ex- 
pected all the serviceableness of love from 
him not only as a matter of course but with 
an acrid watchfulness. It had been so from 
the first. Tio compare her attitude to that of 
a sovereign jealously expecting tribute with- 
out the slightest impulse toward compensa- 
tion or return was of course a fantastic com- 
parison in the matter of degree. In quality 
it was quite accurate. Apparently a modern 
and a cultivated woman, she was, in all these 
respects, neither primitive, nor free and com- 
radely in a more contemporary manner. She 
had in the life of love the horse-hair prim- 
ness, arrogance, fear of giving of the long- 
skirted lady of mid-Victorian fiction at its 
tawdriest. 

She had read widely and even passionately. 
But her reading had been mainly of novels. 
In her girlhood she had read a few volumes 
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of essays and science. But the impression 
left by these, if indeed it had ever been sharp 
and definite, was now blurred. She was not 
so much ignorant as confused, not at all un- 
thoughtful but badly muddle-headed. She 
had the notion that she, like everyone else, 
had a right to her opinion. She held that 
notion in its most acrimonious form. She 
had never hesitated to contradict Lucien with 
asperity even and especially in matters where 
she had not the very material of which an in- 
telligent opinion could be formed. 

These two characteristics made her seem 
ungentle to him and so, often, undesirable. 
There had always been a little strain between 
them, an essential peacelessness. Since he 
was silent with a hurt and later with an in- 
different silence upon the first of these mat- 
ters and since, upon the second, he could not 
in honor and sincerity make peace upon her 
terms, there was no cure for the discord be- 
tween them which grew harsher and louder 
as the years went on. 

She did not understand. He could not say: 
‘‘Pet me and be sweet to me.’’ It would have 
smacked of the effeminate to put such a desire 
into words. Nor did he want a suggested or 
an enforced tenderness. He wanted nothing 
she did not have spontaneously to give him. 
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He did occasionally in moments of intense 
exasperation call her a fool. That only made 
her think him, like all men, as she put it, both 
arrogant and insulting. He could not say to 
her: ‘‘You are too ignorant and too loose in 
your thinking to oppose your opinions to 
mine.’? She would not have believed him. 
Had she been capable of believing him, she 
would have had an independent perception of 
the fact, and that particular discord would 
have melted into harmony without speech. 
But because she did not understand she 
was truly grieved at the apparent fading of 
all beauty and comfort and delight from their 
relations. And this grief robbed her, as time 
went on, of a natural blitheness which had 
once helped to endear her to him. Her laugh- 
ter had been musical and of a zestful, girlish 
merriness. It was now all but silenced. Since 
the coming of Helga it had been quite 
silenced. But for years her growing morose- 
ness had intensified Lucien’s sense of spirit- 
ual homelessness and alienation. He saw the 
pathos of her fate; he also saw its relentless- 
ness. He needed the melody of life from her; 
she gave him two-edged words. He wanted 
loving-kindness ; she gave him pride and con- 
‘tention. He wanted, like every man, mistress 
and madonna; the one to love and serve him, 
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the other for him to love and serve. She 
wanted to be his comrade. She refused the 
higher functions of her womanhood. Of com- 
radeship she was not worthy. 

A chill stole into Lucien’s bones. How 
many nights had he outwatched pondering on 
these unhappy matters? Through how many 
days of depression had they not pursued him? 
Was there no help, no end, no clearness? He 
smiled in spite of his utter weariness as he 
remembered words which Elise had spoken 
but the other day: ‘‘I love you and I have 
been guilty of nothing.’’ Guilt, guilt! What 
a word! Definite guilt, if there was such a 
thing, could cease or be expiated or be for- 
gotten. It was comparatively trivial. Deep, 
deep beneath it lie the wrongs that must be 
righted if the soul is to keep alive. If Elise 
had wasted his substance, he could have 
stopped her; if, still loving him, she had 
fallen a prey to an hour or a day of the mad- 
ness of passion and had betrayed him in the 
flesh he could have forgiven her. By being 
what she was she had almost alienated him 
from life itself, since the source of life is in 
love. And she insisted on thrusting that 
being of hers upon him. Then she rejoiced 
in her guiltlessness. Lucien laughed quietly, 
bitterly, almost, he thought philosophically 
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to himself as the first dove-gray masses of 
dawn melted into the house and he huddled, 
worn and spent, between the chill sheets of 
his bed. 


III 


BREAKFAST was, as usual, a trifle late. 
Lucien liked his fruit and coffee at least the 
moment he came out of his bath. Elise had 
never taken account of this small and perhaps 
foolish need of his. But it was a need. He 
had long stopped mentioning it to her. In 
earlier years he had done so. She had said 
that no maids were punctual, that she had to 
dress too; she had used many words, many 
plausible words. It had apparently never 
occurred to her that she might get up three 
minutes before he did or order her household 
a little differently. She was incapable of 
really yielding in the smallest matter. He 
had never quite gotten over the strangeness of 
that in her. Even to-day it was his instinct 
to please her, to be compassionate of her 
needs. In early years he had gone to lengths 
that were unwise. He had not resisted her 
at all, first out of love, later from a sense 
of the futility and trivialty of petty fric- 
500 

He sat and waited. When they drew up to 
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the table he noted at once her slightly em- 
phatic sadness. She was, he didn’t doubt it 
at all, really saddened. But she made all the 
possible outer expressions of her sadness deli- 
cately obtrusive. The corners of her mouth 
drooped a little more than was natural; her 
voice was like the voice of one speaking with 
difficulty from a bed of pain. Had her sister 
telephoned at that very moment it would have 
been clear and strong. In all this there was, 
as Lucien knew, little or no conscious false- 
ness. It was the operation of an instinct, but 
of an instinct which, in her, had no skill or 
grace or finesse or moderation. 

She raised her eyes wanly. 

**Will you be home to dinner to-night ?”’ 

At once he knew that she knew. The ques- 
tion was: how? 

His answer was a little lame: 

‘*T don’t think so.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ll be with that person!’’ 

Tears gathered with an unnecessary liquid- 
ness in the corners of her eyes. 

They irritated him, these tears, and he was 
ashamed of this irritation and that irrational 
shame made the irritation more acute. The 
almost sleepless night had tired him; he 
couldn’t think of phrases, excuses, subter- 
fuges. He lowered his eyes and nodded. 
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Her tone was sharper now with an edge of 
reproach and an echo of wailing. 

*“You might at least keep it from me!”’ 

‘Td like to,’”’ he said. ‘‘ But you won’t let 
me. If you insist on knowing where I am 
and what I do, why, you’re bound to know 
that too.”’ 

‘“Well, you don’t have to do that, you 
know.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘That’s begging the question. We started 
out with the assumption, didn’t we, that 
things are as they are?’’ 

**T didn’t!”’ 

He shook his head in helplessness. 

‘“‘You’ve always been so sensitive about 
everything,’’ she went on. ‘‘ You made such 
a parade of your sensitiveness that it even 
got on your father’s nerves. And now, about 
this you’re perfectly shameless.”’ 

“‘T tried to keep it from you.”’ 

“‘Yes, you deceived me for weeks. But, 
fortunately, you can’t make yourself invisi- 
ble in New York, and, fortunately, I have 
friends.’’ 

“To you think that the people who told you 
that Helga and I were being seen together 
were really your friends? Don’t you think 
there was a good deal of malice and vulgar 
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curiosity and even cruelty in what they 
said ?”’ 

She didn’t answer. He watched her and 
knew that her pain was real and sharp. He 
spoke slowly and gently. 

‘“You must see how difficult it is: First you 
reproach me because I let you know, although 
you yourself are always forcing the confes- 
sion from me; then you reproach me equally 
for deceiving you, as you callit. What am I 
to do?’’ 

Her face darkened. 

““That’s pretty obvious, isn’t it?’’ 

He dropped his hands on the table and 
leaned forward. 

‘*It seems obvious to you that I should give 
up what I want. I’m putting it on the lowest 
plane. But you never dream of giving up 
what you want. Very well; I don’t even 
blame you. Only—don’t blame me.’’ 

‘‘But I love you!’’ she eried, ‘‘that’s the 
reason.’’ 

He waited and breathed hard. Yes, there 
was only one reply to make. In the inter- 
est of truth and clearness it must be 
made. 

‘And I,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘I love Helga.” 

Her face turned a little red and her hands 
shook. 
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**A girl who runs after a married man—I 
have my opinion of her.’’ 

He leaned back; he knew that he was pale. 

*“You don’t mean that, Elise ; it’s too cheap 
and cruel and irrelevant.’’ 

**T mean every word of it.”’ 

*‘I’m sorry,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘I’m sorry. 
I want to be tender to you and considerate of 
you and you simply won’t let me. Marriage 
isn’t an inoculation that prevents a man’s or 
a woman’s heart from wandering, and it isn’t 
like a loathsome disease that prevents an- 
other heart from going out to you. My God, 
it seems silly to have to say things like that.’’ 

““Why ?’’ she asked. 

He threw down his napkin. 

‘‘Because everybody knows them.’’ 

She grew ironical which suited her least of 
all; she hadn’t the mental power that makes 
irony tolerable. 

‘‘So everybody knows that it’s right for a 
married man to fall in love with a girl of 
twenty and to neglect his wife and be running 
about all over town with the girl. That’s 
right, is it?”’ 

He laughed and he knew that his laugh was 
cold and a little contemptuous. 

‘‘You do drive a fellow into a corner,”’ he 
said. ‘‘But it’s because you’ll never stick to 
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a point and because you talk such nonsense. 
T’m not saying that I mightn’t have been 
more discreet. That’s another matter. I 
was trying to show you that it’s just as hard 
for me to renounce my feelings as it is for you 
to renounce yours. You say it’s impossibly 
hard for you. All right. How about me?”’’ 

‘‘How can you compare your feelings for 
that girl to mine for you? I’ve loved you for 
years and years.”’ 

He got up and lit a cigarette. 

“T don’t know that there’s much use in 
talking, Elise. The value of a feeling de- 
pends on quality and intensity quite as much 
as on duration. That’s another flat common- 
place. But you don’t seem to know the most 
elementary things about life.”’ 

‘‘No, I know, I’m a fool. You’ve told me 
that before.,”’ 

The large tears began to roll slowly down 
her cheeks. She didn’t attempt to wipe them 
off. Her slender, delicate, almost morbidly 
delicate hands twitched perceptibly. She was 
a picture of a woe that was helpless, confused, 
uninformed by any resistance of the intelli- 
gence or by a feeling for others—a woe blind, 
self-centered, imprisoned within itself, air- 
less, lightless—the uncomprehending woe of a 
child. It touched him; it seared him. It was 
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so terribly pitiful. But she was not, con- 
found it, a child. He could not throw away 
his life for the sake of her childishness. It 
was too much to ask, too much. 

He looked at his watch. It had grown 
scandalously late. He knew how his father 
hated sloth and he saw no reason for offend- 
ing the old gentleman in so simple a matter. 
He slipped out. He couldn’t help Elise. He 
had been right, oh, so right, to liken her soul 
to a little, blind mouse running frantically up 
and down in a wooden cage. He could not 
give her sight; he could not break the cage. 
He must save himself. 

The air in the street was warm. But 
autumn was coming. He could feel a change 
in the light wind that sprang up; there was 
in it the presage of something both tonic and 
somber. It caught the top of a lonely tree 
that had been saved and was embedded in the 
pavement and the drying leaves rattled 
faintly. 

He forgot Elise. It was curious. In her 
presence he felt her intensely. So soon as he 
was out of the house she faded from his con- 
sciousness—not, to be sure, as existing, not 
as one who needed to be taken thought for 
and served, but utterly as one who could 
touch or trouble or indeed affect his soul. 
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This perception and experience were of long 
standing; they dated almost from the first 
year of his marriage; first they had caused 
him to wonder, and reproach himself; later 
they had taught him much concerning the 
unhappy quality of their union. He had 
almost never left her with spontaneous re- 
luctance or returned to her with spontaneous 
joy. Always, there must have been in her 
feeling and attitude toward him, some- 
thing of the imprisoning, the unduly ex- 
acting, the draining, demanding the un- 
generous. ... 

In the office beside the vestibule that gave 
on the galleries of Curtis and Company, 
Lucien was restless and distraught. A queer, 
quavery, pale-lipped little man came in and 
offered to sell him a canvas by Giovanni di 
Paolo. He had heard that Lucien was inter- 
ested in the work of that isolated realist 
among the Italian Primitives. The whole 
thing seemed stealthy and incredible and he 
sent the man rudely away. He was tired. 
Not in body, despite his bad night. He felt 
himself to be full of unspent energy. He was 
tired to death, yes, to death, of irk and annoy- 
ance and futile discussions and the tugging 
of blind hands at his body and at his mind. 
He was young, after all. He wanted so sorely 
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a little life and sanity and sweetness and 
inner health. . . 

He leaned back in his swivel chair and 
closed his eyes. He saw Helga as she had 
been during their earliest meetings: very sim- 
ple, very frank, the sturdiness of her vigorous 
little body somehow communicating itself to 
her mind; too forthright by nature and ut- 
terly lacking in sophistication even to feign 
coquettishness, yet quite aware through her 
firm commonsense of the danger of yielding 
to her feelings for a married man. But she 
could not keep out of her clear, earnest eyes 
the wistfulness she felt, the yearning toward 
him that so nearly answered his own; she 
could not keep out of her gestures the impulse 
toward him. They had, having met in the 
galleries by the merest accident, gone to 
luncheons together and had tried hard to aet 
conventional and unconcerned. Their hands 
had wavered toward each other; they had 
pressed a little toward each other as he guided 
her over dangerous crossings. An unfathom- 
able sense of well-being had come to him—a 
long lost erectness of body and of mind. 
Once, they had, by common consent, strolled 
deeper and deeper into the park. The day 
had been hot. They stopped in a grove of 
trees. They stood facing each other. He 
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looked at her very steadily. No blush deep- 
ened the delicate color of her cheeks; her full 
lips were a little open and showed a faint 
white edge of teeth. Except for the wistful- 
ness in her eyes, everything about her was of 
a grave, simple, beautiful honesty. He did 
not want to break the harmony of the moment 
by kissing her. He was about to take her 
hand when, looking up at him, she caught 
sight of the moisture on his forehead. She 
opened her bag, took out a small, white ker- 
chief and wiped his forehead and his eyes. 
Her gesture had been very simple—an im- 
memorial gesture. But it was new to him: 
the eternal woman’s gesture of tenderness 
for her man who is also her child—unealeu- 
lated, inevitable, deep as life. He had bent 

down and kissed her hand. 


IV 


THeEY had agreed to meet near the Plaza. 
He reached the appointed corner on the mo- 
ment and caught sight of the edge of a cape 
curled outward by the wind. It was enough 
for complete recognition. Lightly their 
hands touched; he heard her uncontrollable 
girlish murmur: ‘‘Oh, you darling!” .. 
They were walking down the Avenue with a 
resilient harmony of tread that seemed to 
cleanse his blood. He saw the familiar scene 
from a new plane. A constant slight depres- 
sion of spirit had, for years, made it seem 
aloof and masterful and almost menacing to 
him. He was above it now. It was his serv- 
ant. Life was his servant—his to master in 
this hour, no more dumbly to endure. 

She was half a head shorter than himself 
and kept her face in the shadow of her hat. 
He touched her arm. 

“‘Let me look at you!”’ 

In the soft dusk her pupils were so large, 
her gray irises contracted to so mere a thread, 
that her eyes had the burnished, star-lit 
blackness of a deep pool. They were very 
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gentle eyes. He had seen wistfulness in them, 
shadows of fear, merriment; he had never 
seen hardness, withdrawal, anger, imperious- 
ness, resistance. Life might, no doubt, force 
all these expressions into Helga’s gentle eyes. 
It had not done so yet. She was still uncon- 
taminated by the ugliness of things. Perhaps 
they had no ultimate power to stain and 
wrench her . .. perhaps... . 

“‘Child,’’ he said, ‘‘it makes me happy just 
to look at you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ she protested. Under the rich 
happiness of her tone there was the echo of 
the sense of her unworthiness which she had 
explained to him many times—her unworthi- 
ness of his love. He had laughed at her. He 
had said to her: ‘‘ You don’t know life, bless 
you. You think it matters that you’re de- 
ficient in knowledge, knowledge of books, 
knowledge of the world. It does not matter 
one single damn. What matters is instinct 
and vision. You were either born with the 
same fundamental instinct and vision that I 
have or else you’re young enough and plastic 
enough to have absorbed mine at once. That’s 
what counts.’’ ‘‘But what have I to give 
you?’’ she had asked. With that question a 
really deep trouble had come into her eyes. 
But his heart had been stung by the great 
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elemental sweetness that stings the heart of a 
child who is receiving a long yearned-for, a 
long dreamed-of gift. ‘‘You give me all 
within you that makes you ask that question; 
you give me your wanting to give, your ques- 
tioning of your worthiness, your exquisite 
humility.’”” She had kissed him lightly. 
*T’m glad you find all that in me. I know 
what you mean, too. I am all yours. But I 
want you to be able to be proud of me some 
day.’’ She meant her singing and she had 
indeed the makings of a notable artist. But 
he had been able to answer with perfect sin- 
eerity. ‘‘I am proud of you now. You are 
an artist. But if you lost your voice to-mor- 
row it would make no difference. It is the 
human you that I want, that I need.’? And 
then he had groaned within him at his 
wretched powerlessness. . 

All that was between them as they walked. 
The dusk deepened. She took his arm. 

‘“‘Tsn’t it good to be together?’’ She drew 
closer to him with a childlike gesture of trust 
and love. 
“Tt is. Perfectly natural and infinitely 
magical.’’ He laughed. ‘‘It’s true, so help 
me. But you know, sweetheart, I’m a bit 
ashamed to be going on so at my age—a bit 
ashamed and afraid.’’ 
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‘““Tyon’t be,’’ she said. ‘‘Life never gave 
you a chance to be young. It’s your right 
now. You’re my boy.”’ 

He nodded. 

‘“‘VYou’re right, as usual. My mother was 
ambitious for me with a great ambition—in- 
tense and unsparing. I quite failed her, of 
course. The little things on art and music 
I’ve written amount to nothing. Father 
wanted me to be a brilliant man of business. 
Hlise—well, I can’t say that she wanted any- 
thing like that. But she wanted to absorb 
me. Before I had a chance to give her what 
was in my heart to give she had already de- 
manded more than all my store. Everybody 
has always tugged at me. They never waited ; 
I’ve never loitered to watch for what I 
wanted. Only you.”’ 

She pressed his arm. 

‘“There’s a tiny little fellow in your eyes 
that has waited all these years for his little 
playmate, his little sweetheart. Maybe I can 
be of some use to you after all.”’ 

‘“My dear,’’ he murmured, ‘‘you touch me 
so.’’ 

They fell silent. A shadow, just a shadow 
of hesitation and embarrassment fell upon 
his mind. He had schooled himself for years 
to take a cynical attitude toward love and 
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women and the relations between men and 
women. And any observation of life seemed 
indeed to leave no ground for any other. Was 
he a dupe now? Did he not merely see this 
girl of twenty in the light or, rather, in the 
darkness, of his awakened instincts? These 
instincts, long blunted or perverted in him as 
they are blunted or perverted in nearly every 
man after his first youth—was it not their 
imperiousness that guided him now? 

He decided, as he had done many times 
before, that the matter was not so simple. 
He was, in truth, touching deeps, only they 
were deeps hitherto unsuspected by him. 
Most of the married men and women he knew 
were more or less wretched; nearly all of 
them openly declared marriage to be a fail- 
ure. Yet even when they got divorced they 
married again. Somewhere, deeply rooted in 
at least their racial consciousness and mem- 
ory, lay a vision of the union of a man and a 
woman—neither legality nor morality had 
anything to do with it—which justified by its 
beauty and blessedness and fruitfulness the 
search, the suffering, the dreadful risks, the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine disasters. The 
thousandth case did exist; it was a part of 
human experience; it was a part of human 
memory; it was a part of human hope. He 
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looked at Helga. His long silence did not 
annoy her. She was happy to be near him. 
She did not ask what he was thinking. She 
returned his look with a shy, magical, utterly 
trustful and devoted one. 

“‘T was thinking of you, darling,’’ he said. 
He was really continuing his own thoughts 
aloud. ‘‘I was thinking how well we suit each 
other, what an extraordinarily good chance 
we’d have to be happy—it’s so pitifully rare 
—and what a rotten shame it is that just we 
have to face such frightful difficulties.”’ 

‘*Stop worrying for a little,’’ she answered. 
‘*T really have a deep faith.”’’ 

‘*Child!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Well, I have,’’ she said. ‘‘And if we 
can’t have each other, dear, we’ll have these 
memories.”’ 

‘*Tt’s not enough for me.”’ 

‘‘Nor for me. I love you so and need you 
so.’’ She fell silent. Then she laughed. 
‘‘Let’s stop being miserable. Let’s be happy. 
There’s time enough, time enough.”’ 

He knew what she meant and it smote upon 
his heart. He had his business, his house, his 
friends—a hundred preoccupations. She had 
her three singing lessons a week and her 
daily practice. She was a stranger in New 
York and knew scarcely anyone. Since they 
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had known and loved each other she had re- 
fused all invitations to go out with any other 
man; she had withdrawn from the few girls 
she knew. Her position was so anomalous 
from the point of view of her possible asso- 
ciates that it had to be most delicately and 
jealously guarded. Hence in her life were 
infinite stretches of weary, barren, lonely 
hours; there was bitter deprivation, real suf- 
fering that she bore for his sake. She never 
let that appear, never made it the basis of an 
appeal; she buried it bravely and generously. 
Fool that he was, he hadn’t even suspected it 
until one day, reckoning up, from his point 
of view, the pitiful fewness of the hours he 
could give her, the vision of it had suddenly 
risen before him. Then he had spoken, deeply 
shaken with contrition over his blindness. 
She had avoided all pathos. She was sitting 
at the piano. Her back had been turned to 
him. Her voice had been very steady and its 
intonation perfectly simple as she had said: 
“‘Yes, dear, it’s not so easy for me either. 
There is my side. The Sundays are hard.’’ 
That day he had kneeled at her feet. She had 
laid his head against her shoulder which had 
the lovely curve of the shoulder of Clytie and 
had comforted him for suffering from the 
shadow of her suffering. 
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‘‘Listen,’’ he said. ‘‘We must at least have 
tea together this Sunday. I refuse to do 
without sale for three days running. It’s 
ridiculous.”’ 

Her face lit up with a profound yet tran- 
quil inner glow. 

ee oe could spare me the time, it would 
be nice.’ 

‘*Don’t, for heaven’s sake, talk about spar- 
ing you the time. I’m desolate when I’m not 
with you; I was desolate for years until I 
found you. Oh,damn! Whataworld. Let’s 
eat dinner.”’ 

They went into a favorite restaurant of 
Lucien’s. It worried him, as usual, that she 
ate so very sparingly. She protested very 
quietly that she really had no appetite when 
she was with him. She was too happy. Food 
didn’t seem to matter. They lingered a little © 
over their coffee. She told him that she 
thought her middle register was really im- 
proving; it was that that had bothered her. 
But she hastened to say that she hadn’t, just 
because she had worked hard at her music, 
neglected to read the books he had sug- 
gested. He laughed at her and told her not 
to take things so seriously. He wanted her, 
of course, to care for the things for which he 
eared. But she mustn’t regard the reading 
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as atask. ‘‘I don’t,’’ she assured him. ‘‘I’ve 
always yearned for someone who would feed 
my mind. Nobody seemed to think I had one 
to be fed till you came.’’ 

He took her hands across the small table. 
He loved her hands. They were small, very 
small, but not too slender. They had strength, 
competence. They were hands that one could 
trust. They were a child’s hands and a musi- 
cian’s hands. But they were profoundly 
honest and tender hands. 

‘You have a beautiful mind,’’ he assured 
her warmly. ‘‘God knows you have. Your 
perceptions are always straight, never per- 
verse. I don’t see what people could have 
been thinking of to have neglected you.”’ 

She smiled. 

“‘T told you at the start that very few peo- 
ple seemed to like me.”’ 

‘‘TImbeciles,’’ he laughed. ‘‘But then most 
people are imbeciles and malicious imbeciles 
at that.”’ ' 

They went out into the soft and healing 
darkness. Then they took a taxicab to drive 
to Helga’s house and in the cab they clung to 
each other again and again. It was an un- 
seemly thing to do, Lucien knew it perfectly,. 
and wholly out of keeping with the delicate 
and protective tenderness he felt for the girl. 
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But though neither of them was poor or 
homeless or friendless and though each found 
in the other the satisfaction of deep and per- 
manent and honorable human needs, yet they 
were wanderers and outcasts—wanderers and 
outcasts by a moralistic fiction that had no 
relation to heart or sense or mind nor to any 
of the values which that fiction itself feigned 
to uphold. If human love can be said to be 
pure, theirs was; if it can be said to be unsel- 
fish, it was that, too. If harmony, blessed- 
ness, peace, the instant interaction of mind 
and mind, the beating of pulse with pulse—if 
such things are the tests of love, these lovers 
stood the tests. Lucien strained her against 
his breast in an agony of protest as these 
thoughts raced through his mind. But in a 
moment the cab stopped. They were at her 
door. He could visit her in the afternoon, 
though even that had caused talk. He dared 
not go upstairs with her at night. Their 
parting had to be formal; it had to appear 
cold to the colored boys who operated the 
elevators. Such, Lucien reflected, are some 
of the salient characteristics of our moral 
world. He turned from the door with a great 
faintness and misery in his heart. It was a 
sense of actual physical illness and feebleness 
that came over him. He hurried to the sub- 
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way. The only thought that sustained him 
was the thought of the several bottles of 


Scotch that a reliable bootlegger had sent him 
the day before. 


Vv 


In front of his house Lucien stood very 
still. Every window glowed. He knew at 
once that there was a menace in that glow; 
_ Elise was wandering about the house in one 
of her storms of rebellion. There would be 
words again, many words, and these words 
would be not the names of things, of realities, 
but the names of shifting and variable and 
questionable concepts. She would want to 
talk not about pain or joy or any of the con- 
crete needs of the body or the spirit; she 
would want to talk about fidelity and de- 
cency ; She would not want to talk about their 
lives as, somehow, through the great, drifting, — 
inexplicable weather of the moral world, 
those lives had come to be; she would want to 
talk about life as, upon assumptions he could 
not possibly share, it ought to have been and 
fatally and forever was not. 

He stood there in his vast discouragement. 
To go in and talk was boundlessly futile. The 
only thing that would be liberating was some 
act. But suppose he turned and went to a 
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hotel for the night. Well, first Elise would 
send out an alarm all over the city on the quite 
sincere assumption that harm had befallen 
him. So he would be discovered. Elise, his 
father, her sister would all telephone or actu- 
ally come after him. First, finding him safe, 
they would rejoice. Next would come re- 
proaches, recriminations. Finally—how well 
he knew it, how thoroughly he could visualize 
the very moment—someone would astutely 
surmise that the hotel—when had he reached 
it anyhow ?—was a blind. Then the name of 
Helga would be dragged into the discussion. 
No, he couldn’t endure the prospect. They 
had the better of him. He was thirty-four, of 
quite sound mind, of well-tempered judg- 
ment. Yet, for all practical purposes he was 
a slave—quite literally a slave. 

That reflection, curiously enough, com- 
forted him and gave him strength. He was 
a man of delicate and indeed fastidious con- 
science. The fact that he was so enslaved was 
clear proof that somewhere there was a 
wrong, a guilt, a maladjustment, far graver 
and more destructive than anything of which 
he could possibly be accused. Since there was 
no virtue in any action that did not grow out 
of the free impulse of the soul and since his 
actions were obviously at the mercy of dark, 
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irrational, external forces, it was clear that 
the guilt of the forces that held him was so 
great as to prevent him from becoming guilty 
at all. He was not free either to destroy or 
to save himself. He could, like Pilate, wash 
his hands. He might as well keep cool and 
go in. 

Elise looked riven, storm-tossed. There 
was no trace of her habitual elegance. Her 
kimono of yellow silk was open, her hair 
straggled over her shoulders. She sat up- 
right on a sofa and stared at him as he en- 
tered, half wildly sorrowful, half sternly and 
condemningly. 

He tried to make his tone both gentle and 
detached. 

‘**You have all the lights going.”’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t I? I was frightened to 
death. And I’m no longer safe in my own 
home.”’ 

‘*Why aren’t you?’’ 

‘Someone called me up and very kindly 
told me that you were dining at Peterson’s 
with Helga Strong.”’ 

Loathing and indignation over the thing 
almost choked him. 

‘*Good Lord, the world is full of vermin. 
Who was it ?”’ 

‘‘I promised not to tell and I don’t see why; 
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I should. Do you have to be so public about 
it? Do you have to make us both ridicu- 
lous ?”’ 

He mastered his irritation. The matter 
was too grave to speak of out of superficial 
emotions. 

“Tf we are together at all, Elise, we have 
to be together somewhere!’’ 

‘““We...we...’’ she mocked him bit- 
terly. 

‘‘Well, Helga and I, if you prefer. One 
can’t talk without using words.”’ 

‘‘But do you have to dine with her where 
everyone can see you ?”’ 

‘*“Tsn’t that, after all, the most conventional 
thing to do?’’ He reflected. ‘‘You’ve got an 
entirely wrong notion of it all, Elise. Will 
you listen to me?”’ 

**Certainly.”’ 

“You think of the whole matter as of 
something of which I ought to be ashamed, 
something that I ought to keep hidden even 
if IT can’t help it.”’ 

“Naturally!”’ 

Her lip quivered ominously and he knew 
that in another minute she would stop lis- 
tening to him with her intelligence and try 
to drag them both into a gulf of stark emo- 
tion. He tried to speak rapidly and clearly. 
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‘“Vou’re wrong, Elise. The thing is wholiy — 
beautiful to me; I regard Helga with feel- 
ings’’—he tried to choose his words with the 
utmost care—‘‘in which a desire for conceal- 
ment can have no part.”’ 

“You haven’t any regard for the girl’s. 
reputation, then ?’’ 

‘‘T have indeed. I don’t see that obvious 
hiding and skulking would mend things. I 
ean’t help it that there are fools and slan- 
derers and lecherous gossips in the world and 
Helga is intelligent and devoted enough to 
bear her share of annoyance calmly.”’ 

Elise leaned back on the sofa. She was be- 
ginning to abandon herself utterly to her 
feelings. 

‘‘Where is it all going to end? Where, I 
ask you ?’’ 

He looked at her steadily. 

‘*‘Where?’’ she repeated. ‘‘I shall never 
give you a divorce—never, never while I live! 
I love you. My whole life is bound up with 
yours. Why should I divorce you? I’ve 
done no wrong. It’s you that want to be un- 
faithful to me. Why should you have what 
you want? Why should I be left desolate? 
Why? Tell me that!’’ 

He leaned his head on his hands. What 
shook him was her profound sincerity, the 
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impact of the great pain of her soul upon his. 
What made him desperate was the utter con- 
fusion of her processes, both mental and emo- 
tional. The confusion seemed to him so 
great, so nebulous, as to be murderous, mur- 
derous to them both—more to be feared than 
violence, than rope or knife or poison. He 
went into the pantry and mixed himself a 
stiff drink. Then he lit a cigarette and went 
back to Elise. She was still sitting on the 
sofa. Her eyes were closed in weariness, but 
every nerve in her was intensely aware and 
awake. He walked to the mantel and leaned 
against it and looked at her long and sorrow- 
fully. Then the Scotch liberated his impulses 
and cleared his tired brain a little and he 
spoke. 

“‘Will you listen to me, Elise?’’ 

‘“*T am listening.”’ 

“‘Very well, then. You’re quite right; 
there’s no more reason why I should have 
what I want in this world than anyone else, 
and God knows it isn’t in my will to deprive 
you of anything you need and want. The 
difference between us is not one of your mak- 
ing or mine. Call it fate; call it what you 
please. It exists. It is this: you can’t by any 
means in the whole universe have what you 
want.”’ 
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She opened her eyes. 

‘Why not ?”’ 

‘‘Because what you really want is that I 
should be measurably happy and contented 
with you and so should want to be faithful to 
you in every sense. Isn’t that so?’’ 

CAV ee. 22 

‘Well, I’m sorry from the bottom of my 
heart, but that isn’t so, hasn’t been so for 
years and years and, humanly speaking, 
it’s impossible that it should ever be so 
again.”’ 

‘*You think so now because you’re wildly 
in love with that girl!”’ 

‘‘It was so long before I knew Helga. 
Surely you must admit that.’’ 

‘*Yes and you flirted with Harriet Under- 
wood and with Grace von Lahn. You simply 
let yourself go. You’re becoming a regular 
Don Juan!”’ 

He laughed and she looked at him with a 
quick, frightened look as though she feared 
for his reason. 

‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said. ‘‘But that really 
is funny. Because in my desolateness and 
need I couldn’t help half-consciously seeking 
a little, and because both of those women 
happened to take a liking to me—oh, it’s too 
absurd. Your mistake is this, Elise: the 
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things that you think of as the causes of our 
unhappiness are the results of it.”’ 

‘*You flatter yourself.’’ 

‘*T don’t see the point of that. I’d like to 
get back to the subject.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘*‘T was trying to show you just this: since 
you can’t in any conceivable way get what 
you want of life, and since I can get what I 
want and need with all my heart and soul— 
isn’t it just blind, stubborn, vindictive cruelty 
in you to refuse to set me free? If by keep- 
ing me in bondage you could really have me 
—that would be different. But what have 
you to gain ?”’ 

She seemed to melt and collapse and be- 
come utterly weak and pitiful. 

**T can’t, I can’t, I won’t. It would be like 
putting the knife to my own throat. You 
needn’t hope it; you needn’t think of it. 
Never, never, never!’ 

She seemed slowly to gather herself up as 
though there were, somehow, fragments of 
her that had first to be found. Then she 
arose, and holding herself strangely erect, 
walked slowly out of the room and up the 
stairs. 

Lucien stood for minutes and minutes by 
the mantel. His mind seemed paralyzed and 
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his senses numbed. The wild, hideous un- 
reason of life clawed at his soul. He must 
have help. This was his one thought. It 
came again and again. He must take coun- 
sel. There must be reason somewhere in the 
world. He could not be left helpless to the 
mercy of such blind madness. It was pitiful; 
it was terribly pitiful. It was blind, hor- 
rible, conscienceless madness just the same. 
Whether he gained his heart’s desire or not, 
whether he ever saw a happy hour in life 
again or not, he must not give in to such un- 
reason, such blindness, such dumb, wild 
tyranny. He must not for his own sake, nor 
for the sake of human reason itself, nor for 
the sake of other men, and, with the parts 
reversed, of women who might to-day or 
to-morrow be suffering his fate and his pain 
and his defeat. He must not. The thing, 
rightly looked upon, transcended himself and 
his personal fate. It was a cause. It was a 
cause with which merey and justice and the 
liveableness of life itself were implicated. 
He must do something; he must do some- 
thing to-morrow. But first he must sleep. 
And his brain was alive now with a preter- 
natural aliveness. He went back into the 
pantry and mixed himself another highball. | 
Soon he felt the blessed relief and relaxation 
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of it. He took a final nip, took a few puffs 

of a cigarette and went to bed. He must 
sleep. He must sleep. There was a to-mor- 

row. There were things that he must do. 


VI 


Tur morning found him wan. His wild 
energy of the night before had faded; the 
reaction from the excitement was in his 
bones. But his mind was perfectly clear, his 
purposes perfectly defined. First of all, he 
must break his habitual reticence; he must 
crash through his spiritual shame; he must 
learn to talk. Somehow his situation must 
be flung into the open, into some kind of 
arena. He could not permit himself to be 
stifled in the dark. It was possible, too, that 
the atmosphere of other minds around the 
whole matter might affect Elise; perhaps she 
would be a little ashamed of her impervious- 
ness, her obdurateness, her wild unreason. 
And if her will were affected and her mind 
softened by friendly influences, she, too, 
would suffer less, suffer, at least, less blindly 
and oppressively. Help might thus come to 
them both. ... 

He found that his subconsciousness had 
already selected the man to whom he would 
first confide his story. He and Blafka had 


been friends for years; moreover, both by his 
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criticisms and by the service of the Curtis 
Galleries, Lucien had helped to establish the 
painter’s great reputation. It had been a 
struggle. There had been a violent conflict 
between Lucien’s father and himself. Mr. 
Curtis had declared Blafka’s pictures gross, 
vulgar and indeed, immoral. He loved the 
brilliant patterns of the Italians; he had, in 
later years, cultivated a liking for the large, 
vague bloom of Monet. He dismissed all the 
post-impressionists with a stern little lifting 
of his gray beard. Blafka was another mat- 
ter. You couldn’t say that he was eccentric, 
that he no longer represented objects. He 
represented them, in truth, with an over- 
whelming exactness blended with cold feroc- 
ity. The canvases always seemed to Lucien 
to speak with Blafka’s own voice: ‘‘God, 
what a hell of a world. Pitiful in spots, too. 
But mainly rotten.’’ 

Immediately after breakfast Lucien first 
telephoned to the Galleries saying that he 
would not be there. Then he called up Blaf- 
ka. The painter’s rather tired voice came 
over the telephone: 

‘‘Sure, I’m here. All right. I’ll expect 
MOURA. 

Lucien took a taxi. Inner tremors scared 
him. He hated exposure. He hated vio- 
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lence. Why couldn’t people accept their fate 
quietly and with seemliness? Wasn’t that an 
unjust thought? Was he accepting his fate 
so? There was a confusion here. The will 
of another ought not to be fate. Fate was 
from a deeper source or a higher. Fate was 
what was unescapable. He had not wanted 
not to be happy with Elise. On the contrary. 
That he could not be was fate—the unchange- 
able constitution of them both of which both 
were guiltless. That she would not set him 
free, things being as they were, was not fate 
the ineluctable. It was the arbitrariness of 
one human will enslaving another. The birth 
of love was fate. The death of love was fate. 
To say, however: ‘‘You must love me, you 
must not love me; you must live with me, you 
must not live as you need to live’’—that was 
not fate. That was tyranny. 

Blafka was idling. In the deep room his 
large, rugged, somber personality seemed to 
stalk like a great, enormously intelligent 
animal in a cage. But Lucien noted what 
recently he had noted repeatedly. The years 
had softened Blafka. The man was as un- 
compromising as ever. He was less hard. 
He was as massive as ever. But the ugly 
belligerent edges of the rock of him had been 
worn down. His handshake was detached 
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rather than cold. He looked at Lucien. A 
gleam came into his large face—a quizzical 
gleam. 

‘*T believe, by God, you’re in love!’’ 

Lucien stared at the floor. 

‘It’s no laughing matter.”’ 

Blafka nodded. 

‘‘Sometimes it isn’t. Fire away 

Lucien began. He tried to begin. Where? 
That was the question. Now that he wanted 
to explain his difficulty it seemed too intricate 
to explain at all. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ Klise——”’ 

Blafka got up massively. 

‘“‘Won’t give you a divorce. All right. 
She’s a charming woman. But she and you 
never were suited to each other, though, for 
that matter, who is? Jesus Christ! I told 
Elise two years ago it’d be better if she let 
you go to the devil in your own sweet way. 
Nothing doing.”’ 

Lucien opened his eyes very wide. 

“You did? You told her. She never ef 

“‘Of course she didn’t mention it. I don’t 
blame her. It would have been damn’ poor 
policy since she knew her own mind. But 
do you really suppose that people didn’t feel 
that you weren’t exactly on a bed of roses ?”’ 

‘‘T gave no one the least cause to suspect.’’ 
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“The hell you didn’t. Others have been 
through it. They know the symptoms.”’ 

Something in Lucien snapped. The im- 
mense relief of laying aside his long, habitual, 
profound reserve gave him a moment of utter 
ease. : 

“‘Dick,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m fearfully hard hit— 
beyond anything I thought conceivable. It 
isn’t—forgive my frankness—like one of 
your affairs. I love this girl with a passion- 
ate tenderness and devotion that—vwell, 
words are so shabby. And she’s worth it. IL 
swear to you she is. She’s made me all over. 
She’s given me youth, hope, courage, alert- 
ness.”’ 

Blafka, towering over Lucien, nodded a 
somber nod. 

**Yes. Love renews.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ Lucien said, ‘‘the question is what 
am I to do?”’ 

“Do?” Blafka laughed. His laughter 
seemed to crumple Lucien’s soul. ‘‘Do? In 
this God-damned country? Do? Why, man, 
look the situation in the face. Take New York 
State. Divorce is granted only on so-called 
statutory grounds. That’s crazy enough. 
But what’s crazier is this: you can miscon- 
duct yourself from the Battery to Dyeckman 
Street and be just where you were unless your 
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wife or, if it’s the other way around, the hus- 
band, chooses to sue. And if the suit isn’t 
brought damn’ quick the judge’ll say the 
action’s been condoned and refuse to grant a 
decree. Oh, my God, it’s a seream!”’ 

Lucien didn’t answer. He had gone over 
this ground in his own mind a hundred times. 
The wall about his life was solid. He had 
foolishly, blindly, recklessly, from the very 
instinct of self-preservation, hoped that 
Blafka or someone would contradict his con- 
clusions. He looked at Blafka, who seemed 
to be thinking with a sardonic pleasure in his 
thoughts. He went on, talking into the air, 
talking out of the depth of old, outlived ago- 
nies, rather than to Lucien. 

“‘Tn other states you can get a divorce for 
other reasons, of course, any reasons—some- 
times fool reasons. But never for the right 
reason—never because a divorce is needed. 
You can’t make Elise bring suit against you 
if she doesn’t want to; you can’t bring suit 
against her because you’ve got no grounds 
that any law in the country would recognize, 
no witnesses, no anything. I’ve been up 
against it; I’ve been through it; I know. 
Face the facts, Lucien. The assumption 
at the basis of all American legislation on 
marriage is that marriage is a sacrament, 
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that all marriages were made in heaven, 
that divorce is a punishment which any 
wife or husband can inflict on a partner who 
is too mean and low-lived to be satisfied 
with the blessedness of his or her state. But 
if the innocent party chooses to forgive the 
guilty one—then, by God, the hypocritical 
swine sing a louder Hosanna. Well, the re- 
sult is that all decent people practice collu- 
sion, which on the punitive theory of divorce 
is forbidden by law. But it takes two to col- 
lude. And if Elise refuses to be one of the 
two, your goose, young man, is cooked.”’ 

Lucien got up. 

‘*So it’s your deliberate opinion, Dick, that 
there’s no help for me.”’ 

Blafka laughed. 

‘‘'here’s always the hand of God.”’ 

‘*Don’t be a damned fool, Dick.’’ 

They went out to luncheon together. The 
discussion had roused Blafka. He had long 
passed the point of being impassioned on any 
of the issues of life. He had long passed 
rebellion or hope. His vast and weary irony 
was content to illustrate what he was fond of 
calling the swinishness of the world. That 
satisfied his mind. He talked with a large 
and dry patience. 


‘*T knew a man years ago somewhere in the 
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Middle West. A very decent, intelligent man. 

A man with some insight. He married a very 
tall girl. She got fat, very fat. She got to 
be an enormous woman. Not obese, under- 
stand, but very large. Well, she was also a 
very tyrannical woman, remorselessly domi- 
neering. If her husband did exactly as she 
liked, she covered him with caresses; if he 
didn’t, she made life hell. If he talked of 
resisting, of leaving, of anything in the way 
of liberation, she flew into enormous, tragic 
passions and threatened murder and suicide. 
She was a good, thrifty woman. She said! 
that their prosperity was due to her. That: 
was largely true. Only the man began to 
hate her. He hated her so that it made him 
quiver all over. She had a habit of lying 
down flat in the evening on the bed to read. 
When he saw her that way with her heavy 
contours protruding and her large fat feet 
pointing straight upward, he would just 
writhe in the disgust and horror and helpless- 
ness of his enslavement. He must have got- 
ten, from what he told me, a sort of complex. 
He’d occasionally manage to take a business 
trip. When he was in other cities he’d take 
up with any sort of a woman if only she was 
little and pretended to want to please him. 
If he could just dance with a little woman 
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it would set him up for weeks. The couple 
had a little girl. And one of the things that 
the wife would threaten whenever the man 
tugged at his chains was that she’d not only 
kill herself but the child. And while she was 
capable of a wild, fierce tenderness, she was 
also capable of an insane fury and the threat 
was no joke. So that man was as truly a 
chattel-slave as if he’d been bought with 
money. So he developed the stealth and the 
cunning and the ugliness of a slave. The 
wife would have a slim, commonplace, under- 
developed little Irish girl—the daughter of 
her washerwoman—in the house to help and 
to stay overnight with the daughter when she 
and her husband went to the theater. One 
night the husband sneaked away from his 
bed and deliberately violated the Irish girl 
and then ran straight out of the house to 
police headquarters and gave himself up. He 
had thought it all out. His wife came of very 
respectable people; they were very proud of 
their good repute. They didn’t want the 
husband of their daughter and sister to be 
tried for rape and sent to the penitentiary. 
There was money enough. They hushed 
everything up. The woman divorced the man 
quietly. He offered at once to marry the 
washerwoman’s daughter. That calmed the. 
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washerwoman. From her point of view he 
was a great catch. He had figured all that 
out. If things had gone wrong—he told me 
this himself—he would have gone to the peni- 
tentiary very calmly. It would have been 
much better than living at home. His only 
fear would have been that his wife might be 
“loyal and true’’ to him and wait for him 
when he got out. 

Blafka looked at Lucien. 

“I’ve always figured out that that large 
domineering woman on the bed reading, and 
that man in a chair in the room stealing at 
her a glance of intolerable fear and loathing 
would make a great picture.’’ He laughed. 
“‘Tt’d be a damned moral picture, too. Illus- 
trating some of the effects of the strictly 
sacramental theory of marriage... . I tell 
you, Lucien, it’s a scream!”’ 


VII 


He left Blafka with unseeing abruptness 
and stepped out of the cool, dim Brevoort 
basement into the blinding light of Fifth 
Avenue. The light itself suddenly seemed a 
wall—an unbearably lustrous wall. That 
burning wall kept him from the shade of 
green trees, from the coolness of living 
waters. He said to himself in a dull, me- 
chanical way: ‘‘I must take a trip; I must 
get out of town; I wasn’t away long enough 
during the summer.’’ He knew, even as these 
distinct words passed through his conscious- 
ness, that his mind was merely mimicking 
ordinary and harmless processes in order to 
dam the tumult that was rising from the very 
depths of his will. He tried to watch the 
people whom he met; he tried to look at the 
houses; he tried to linger a moment where 
workmen were busy with a new structure. 
The tumult came. His will rose in a great 
and intelligent fury. His will. Not the ab- 
stract mental function described by lean- 
shanked pedagogues in text-books. His will, 
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that is to say, the total push and urge and 
unanswerable craving of his self—this thing, 
entity, being that was he, that inscrutable 
forces since the dawn of time had shaped into 
this human personality—this and no other, 
with these needs and no others, with this 
vision and no other, with these passions, 
tastes, thoughts, instincts, aspirations and no 
others—it was this whole and deeper self of 
his that rose in a fury of revolt and faced the 
hostile, stupid scheme of things. 

It wasn’t, by the Eternal, it wasn’t, he told 
himself, a matter of the balking of a desire. 
That is the way cheap moralists and re- 
pressed perverts would put it. They would 
put it so in order to discount from the start 
a justice and a freedom that they hated. He 
hadn’t made the world; he hadn’t made him- 
self. The responsibility for the world’s 
character and his own was with remote and 
unhuman powers. Being what he was, in 
such a world, his heart and soul and body 
had certain needs for peace, for such happi- 
ness and harmony as is attainable in the brief 
span between the blackness of birth and the 
blackness of death. And he had just been 
confirmed in a recognition of the foul and 
stupid fact that this minimum satisfaction 
could not be his, that he must wither in soul 
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and body because once, years ago, he and a 
woman—admirable and worthy in all respects 
except the specific respect of her relation to 
him—had committed a pardonable error of 
judgment. What crashed into his mind was 
the cosmic stupidity of the thing. Young men 
make mistakes in embracing careers; they 
could retrieve those mistakes. The more vital 
mistake he had made was, apparently, irre- 
trievable. The remedies of the law were of no 
avail. The law made another human being 
prosecutor, judge, jury, executioner. Unless 
he could break all social bonds, unless he 
chose to risk functioning beyond the society 
of his fellows at all, he was at Elise’s mercy 
in a measure in which no human being’s life 
and fate ought to be at the mercy of any 
other’s—not the noblest, not the most mag- 
nanimous. 

Suddenly he hated the sunshine and the 
blandness of the Avenue; an almost physical 
nausea overcame him at the sight. God, for 
astorm! He leaned against a steel pillar for 
a moment; he closed his eyes. He had a 
vision, brief but distinct, of a tempest-beaten 
forest. The crowns of the tall trees were 
shaken under the wild sweep of the wind 
which lashed the pouring torrents of the rain 
into clouds of mist-like spray. But down the 
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brown trunks of the trees ran the cool, bright 
water in swift, compact rivulets and gath- 
ered in a lake-like sheet upon the forest 
ground. Somewhere in the deeper shadows 
of that tumultuous forest he could glimpse a 
form. It was Helga; it was Helga. Her little 
feet were in the water; she clung to the slip- 
pery bark of an elm; in the wind streamed 
her long, soft hair... . 

He opened his eyes and wiped his forehead. 
‘‘T am going mad,”’ he said to himself sadly. 
‘“Yes, I am going mad. I have always been 
a quiet chap and yielded to life. I have never 
fought for anything I wanted. All that is 
revenging itself on me now. Other men 
would simply raise hell; they would simply 
raise hell!’’ He laughed quietly. He kept 
on talking to himself softly under his breath. 
““The funny part of it is that I don’t want to 
raise hell in any sense. I don’t blame men 
who do. But the fact is that I don’t. I sim- 
ply want to follow the instincts of my heart. 
No; that isn’t the right word. I want to fol- 
low—what? What is it? The truth of my 
heart. Is that it? Why should the heart be 
asked to be a hypocrite? The honor of my 
heart demands that I cling to Helga. The 
honor of my heart is with her. Is that it? 
Is there an honor of the heart? Most people 
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would eall that sentimental. I don’t think 
it is; no, I don’t think it is. I would not lie 
about a conviction; I would not lie—take it 
on a lower plane—about the authenticity of 
a picture: why should it be moral and decent 
to live a lie about love. It is not; it cannot 
be. I shall not care what people say; I shall 
pay no attention to what anyone thinks or 
says about this matter. I know that I am 
right. I am going to Helga; yes, I am going 
to Helga.’’ 

He was quite calm now; he was a little 
tired. But there was a pleasant peacefulness 
about it all. The street seemed less glaring. 
He lit a cigarette and waved to a taxi-cab 
and, in a moment, was leaning back comfort- 
ably and inhaling the smoke. ‘‘That’s it. 
We think too much of what people think ; too 
little of what we really ought to do. That’s 
acommonplace. But I’ve just awakened to a 
realization of its personal truth. I’ve known 
for years that I was very unhappy. I didn’t 
tell my friends; I didn’t tell my own father. 
And the real reason is, I was afraid, dimly 
and half-unconsciously—but it was that—I 
was afraid they would think me in some way 
to blame, in some way in the wrong, and I 
didn’t know how I was going to defend my- 
self, how I was going to show them that I 
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was not to blame, at least not so much or in 
the way they thought. But the way to do is 
not to be so concerned about what people 
think. What do they know? And what does 
it matter? What can they do to you in the 
end? A man must learn not to shrink from 
condemnation when his own soul is guiltless 
and free. If you condemn yourself it doesn’t 
matter whether others do or not. And if you 
don’t, then their opinion should have no 
power to touch you at all.”’ 

Thank God, he knew that Helga was 
usually at home during the earlier part of the 
afternoon. He hurried up those stairs, down 
that dear, familiar corridor; he knocked at 
the door. She opened it herself; she had not 
expected him, and first her face and eyes 
glowed, and then for a minute she nestled 
against him in a glad, peaceful surrender. 

She told him to sit down while she ran 
into the next room to straighten her hair. 
Through the open door her voice—full, vi- 
brant, bell-like and yet velvety—came to 
him. 

‘*You dear, how did you manage it ?”’ 

He answered quietly and gravely. 

“‘T shall always manage hereafter. We 
have wronged ourselves by not being together 
more.”’ 
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She stood in the doorway now. Her eyes 
were earnest. 

“You mustn’t neglect anything, Lucien; 
you mustn’t put yourself in the wrong with 
anybody on my account. After all, I have no 
right to you.’ 

‘‘Doesn’t love give any rights ?”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t seem to.’’ She came nearer to 
him. ‘‘But I do love you; I do.”’ 

‘‘Hxactly; and I love you. And neither of 
us deliberately sought the other. And, any- 
how, you can’t cultivate feeling to order— 
any kind of feeling. And so——’’ 

He opened his arms and she came to him. 
She did not droop. Always there was about 
all her movements and gestures something 
sturdy and direct. But she came to him and 
leaned against him with a giving of herself 
in which there was no weakness, nor coyness, 
nor implication of favor or demand. She 
gave as though to give were natural and 
simple. She had no niggardliness of the 
spirit. It was her generosity and straight- 
ness of impulse that touched him most 
deeply. 

She forced him gently into a chair and 
stood over him as she had a habit of doing, 
and they looked very quietly at each other as 
they often did. In this simple looking at each 
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other they found a deep and peaceful delight. 
Lucien had once said to her: ‘‘ You look more 
natural, more inevitable to me than any other 
human being has ever looked.’’ He lifted his 
eyes to her slowly and followed the curve that 
rose from her bosom and ended at the tip of 
her chin. It was a curve of great loveliness— 
grace in its essence, pure, not over-soft. He 
knew that stupid and morally perverted 
people—people who were in the habit of stri- 
dently praising the spirit at the expense of 
_ the body and who were themselves commonly 
the reverse of wise or kind or handsome—he 
knew that such people would call his intense 
absorption in that lovely curve of Helga’s 
neck by silly and ugly names. They would 
eonsider his devotion to beauty of line and 
modeling praiseworthy—if the line were in 
stone. He laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?’’ Helga asked. 

He explained to her ironically what he had 
been thinking. She laughed, too, and leaned 
toward him and let him kiss her neck. 

‘‘Shall I make tea?’’ she asked. ‘‘ You look 
tired.’’ 

‘“Ooffee,’’ he begged. ‘‘I am tired, my dar- 
ling, and I have had all the blackest thoughts 
in the world to-day. But I don’t want to and 
I won’t bother you with them.”’ 
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‘“Why not? Let me share them. I want 
so to be of some use to you.”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Not to-day. I need the rest and loveliness 
of you. Start your percolator and sing me 
something.”’ 

She went into the kitchenette that opened 
from the sitting-room. After a minute she 
came out and sat down at her upright piano. 
Her long black sleeves were slit; as she raised 
her hands to the keyboard they fell apart and 
showed the warm, delicate roundness of her — 
arms. | 

‘*T have a new song for you,”’ she said over 
her shoulder. 

‘Bet you a quarter I know it. I’ve haunt- 
ed concerts since I was twelve.’’ 

‘*Well,”? she said, ‘‘it’s ‘Widmung’ by 
Franz, and I’ve learned it for you—just for 
you.”’ | 

He rose and went up to her and kissed the 
sunny back of her neck. 

‘*T’ve known it for years. I don’t deserve 
what you mean to convey, dearest.’’ 

She sang that extraordinary melody, so 
profoundly felt, so simple, so warm, yet so 
austere—passion irradiated by a mild but 
heavenly light. 
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**O danke nicht fiir diese Lieder, 
Mir ziemt es dankbar dir zu sein; 
Du gabst sie mir, ich gebe wieder 
Was jetzt und einst und ewig dein. 
Dein sind sie immer ja gewesen, 
Aus deiner lieben Augen Licht 
Hab ich sie treulich abgelesen ; 
Kennst du die eignen Lieder nicht?’’ 


She finished and let her hands rest on the 
keys. Then she repeated softly: ‘‘ ‘Kennst 
du die eignen Lieder nicht?’ I was nothing 
till I met you, Lucien. Just a bundle of cha- 
otic impulses. You have truly given me 
everything.”’ 

He stood beside her again and pressed her 
head against him. 

““Blessed little girl.’’ 

She lifted her head a little quite suddenly. 

‘‘Let me go, Lucien! Bubble, bubble, that 
percolator is percolating at last.’’ 


Vill 


Tuey drifted into a world of their own. 
It was, to Lucien, as though he had drifted 
into another dimension. Always heretofore 
—always, always, it seemed to him—he had 
been in a world full of obstacles, a world in 
which his will counted for nothing and what 
was known as duty counted for everything. 
He had always done what he had not wanted 
to do and left undone what he had wanted 
to do. A spiritual shyness, a sense of the 
unloveliness of harsh insistence had always 
made him yield. Others had always been so 
sure that to oppose them he would have had 
to stress his own assurance to a point that 
seemed blatant to him. Once in a long, long 
while his constant denial of his impulses had 
wrought upon him to the point of an explo- 
sion, of ten minutes of fierce rage. But from 
those minutes he had always lapsed back into 
a drifting with the strong current in which 
he was caught. Even in the days of their 
most happy union, even in their earliest days, 
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vital matters she had not only been so sure 
of her own will but had also been so sure of 
the righteousness of her will as to throw re- 
sistance at once into the guise of undutiful- 
ness or unkindness. If he differed from her 
she believed sincerely that he was inconsider- 
ate of her. That hurt her, and since the hurt 
was genuine, it disarmed him. The subtlety 
of this process, her own unconsciousness of 
its true character, had puzzled him for years, 
and he had wondered and wondered at the 
constant little irk, the unending, tormenting 
sense of unfreedom that never left him. In 
trivial matters, on the contrary: where they 
should dine, where they should walk, even 
what frock she should wear, Elise had always 
been of a childlike indecision. All such things 
she forced him to decide. Naturally he de- 
cided always according to what he knew to be 
her pleasure and not his own. Yet these little 
indecisions persuaded her that she was really 
helpless, really dependent. . . . Thus, both 
her decisions and her indecisions hemmed 
him in, and the constancy of this condition 
had established a mental habit in him which 
had not been wholly broken till the day on 
which Helga had taken her kerchief to wipe 
his forehead and his eyes... . 

In Helga he met a spiritual shyness akin 
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to his own. Her natural impulses were quite 
as deep and fiery as Hlise’s. But she dis- 
trusted them; she trusted his more than her 
own. She had strange, sudden little eager- 
nesses and outbursts, and in the very midst of 
them she stopped to watch for his restraining 
smile and was happy to obey its meaning. 
She had reticences and quietudes. She 
watched him, not to discover how considerate 
of her he was, but how she could please him 
most. And so his tender considerateness of 
her was always a free gift and never a duty 
measured, expected, enforced. He knew that 
he could be rude to Helga and that he would 
never learn it from any signin her. He knew 
that these matters were simple and almost 
primitive. But he knew, too, that they were 
of an ultimate significance. For the relations 
of two human beings in love or marriage are 
not so much tested by the rare crises of life 
as by the constant interplay of indefinable 
spiritual forces. Elise throve on small, in- 
consequential tumult ; Helga—young, ardent, 
even romantic though she was—aspired to 
love that was harmony; through passion to 
Peace. . 6. 

They drifted into a world of their own. 
Lucien saw both his home and his office dim 
and withdrawn from him. Things and people 
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were softened ; the harsh outlines of existing 
realities were blurred. Deep in his heart he 
suspected that the apparent supineness of the 
forces that habitually ruled his life was ap- 
parent only. The day of conflict would come. 
He was quite ready for it, quite serene 
about it. 

He took Helga to plays. Nearly always 
they met some acquaintance of his. But he 
was so profoundly contented that the signifi- 
cance of these meetings escaped him wholly. 
He was living so near the core and soul of 
life that he quite missed the trivial, the ugly, 
the rancorous. If it was natural and seemly 
in his judgment, he introduced Helga, and he 
was not aware until far later, and then upon 
reflection, that he had done so with a touch 
of pride and warmth... . 

When the lights were out they seemed alone 
in the dark pit with the magical glow of the 
stage. Helga had unconventional little ges- 
tures. Life was so new to her. She hadn’t 
transcended convention. She hadn’t reached 
it. She was as yet too whole of spirit to sup- 
pose that one must avoid the appearance of 
evil in order to practice it successfully. Her 
sense of the beauty and harmony of their re- 
lation sufficed to guide her actions. If the 
play moved her she would take Lucien’s 
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hand; if she was tired she would lean her 
head against his shoulder. She did these 
things with a birdlike naturalness and uncon- 
sciousness. He would not have restrained 
her for anything in the world. He knew the 
quality and character of these impulses, their 
lovely spontaneity and unworldliness. ... 

In the afternoons they would take walks 
or they would meet in her apartment. They 
talked interminably about their situation, 
their future that seemed so uncertain. Then, 
like two children, they would take it for 
granted that everything would come out ac- 
cording to their hopes and they would plan 
what they would do when at last they truly 
had each other. The edged reality of things 
would first pierce Lucien’s consciousness, of 
course, and Helga, perceiving this at once, 
would console him. ‘‘We are in the same 
world!’? He smiled at her. ‘‘To you time 
seems of small moment. To me it is begin- 
ning to seem an ogre.’’ She knew what he 
meant and kissed the gray above his tem- 
ples. Then quietly she stole over to the 
plano and played the Adagio Cantabile of the 
Sonata Pathétique and they both felt trans- 
lated to a world in which aspiration is vic- 
tory, in which resignation and triumph are 
Ones a. 
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He brought her books and spoke of others. 
And always, when he came next, he saw that 
she had bought or drawn from the library the 
books that he had mentioned. But she did 
not obtrude these books, nor did he seem to 
observe that they were there. She was not 
trying in any superficial way to please him— 
a common and quite temporary gesture of 
lovers—but very earnestly and quietly to live 
herself into the circle of his tastes and inter- 
ests in order to serve and to content him. And 
she had those recurrent hours of a deep, in- 
ward trouble in which she asked him how it 
was possible, after all, that she should suffice 
him, and asked him to be sure, even if in order 
to be sure he had to go out or to be with other 
and older and wiser and more beautiful 
women. But even in such moods her funda- 
mental sturdiness of mind did not forsake 
her. ‘‘Well, even if you do get tired of me, 
I shall have had this much of you.’’ Then he 
would take her for a minute into his arms, 
and after that, words seemed inadequate to 
her, and music the only speech and she would 
sing to him. And often she would begin with 
a murmur of subdued and wavering melo- 
dies, and would choose Debussy’s ‘‘I] pleure 
dans mon cceur comme il pleut sur la ville.’’ 
But she always ended on a note of high and 
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heroic imagination, a note that transcended 
passion. They reached their highest point 
when she sang Hugo Wolf. Upon her voice, 
which had a vibrancy, a freedom and serenity 
of power, they floated past magical shores 
upon a sea guarded by kind and immemorial 
gods. ‘‘Du bist Orplid, mein Land, das 
ferne leuchtet. ...”’ 

They conspired together. Once in a while 
they needed a whole day. Afternoon hours 
were so broken; in an evening at the theater 
they had so little directly of each other. 
Helga lived with a lady whom her mother had 
deputed as a kind of chaperon and guardian. 
Fortunately, this lady, who had snapping, 
temperamental black eyes and a past tragic 
enough to have taught her sympathy, was 
neither dour nor exacting. Still, to steal a 
whole day was hard. Lucien felt a little con- 
science-stricken as he advised Helga in re- 
gard to ways and means. But here again he 
was consoled by reflecting that the ugliness 
of such an action was part of the ugliness of 
the scheme of things and grew out of no ugli- 
ness in either Helga or himself. An unjust 
and undiscriminating assumption of author- 
ity on the part of the social order necessarily 
created certain means of resistance to itself 
which partook of its own character. It was, 
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no doubt, Lucien reflected, generally true that 
a girl of twenty had better not spend a day 
with a married man of thirty-four. But he 
needed no better illustration than his own life 
to teach him that to take a loose generaliza- 
tion and to apply it without discrimination 
or mercy to any individual instance was the 
last murderousness of moral tyranny and 
dullness. . 

So now and then their days came—bur- 
nished autumnal days now, days of strong, 
golden, but well-tempered light. They crossed 
the Hudson on a ferry and stood close to- 
gether beside the railing. In the shadows the 
river was like molten jet ; beyond the shadows, 
of a curbed splendor. The Palisades were 
beginning to be bronze and yellow, dotted 
with somber reds. ... 

They drove to the top of the hill and then 
wandered on into the Jersey woods. Helga 
was mountain- and woodland-bred. Sure- 
footed, sure-eyed, at home among the trees 
and in pathless places. They had, therefore, 
no need to be afraid of losing their way. 
However far they penetrated into the wood- 
lands she always knew exactly where they 
were in respect of direction, distance, the 
location of the roads they had left. So, at 
last, they had their chances of being truly 
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alone with each other. He spread his over- 
coat under a tree over the sere grass and they 
lay down side by side and looked up at the 
slender, soaring height of the trees and at the 
taut, brilliant blue of the autumnal sky. He 
turned to her and saw a new liquidness in her 
eyes which, close to his own, looked dark and 
large, and they kissed more closely and 
deeply than ever before. She clung to him 
for a moment, but only for a moment. A 
deep shyness which she never quite lost loos- 
ened her hands. Lightly she passed them 
over his face and hair. ‘‘I love to touch you,”’ 
she whispered. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her mouth and eyes and hair. He was 
aman of strong passion. But in his passion 
for this girl there was a tenderness, a sense 
of her human worth, of the generosity of her 
feeling for him that tempered the tumult of 
his blood. Had she flirted, held out, practiced 
a conscious provocativeness. ... But that 
was unthinkable. ... Gently he laid her 
down. She listened and told him what birds 
were fluting or twittering or cawing about 
RECTUS) 506 

It grew chill and they wandered back to 
the road and soon came upon a roadhouse. 
They ate dinner there sitting side by side, 
speaking little, glad of each other’s presence, 
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of the light touch of arm to arm or knee to 
knee. But a darkness was creeping mist-like 
into Lucien’s soul. 

‘“My God, Helga, we have less than an 
hour. Then I must leave you again.” 

She nodded and her eyes grew filmy for 
just a moment. But she mastered herself; 
she would not cry before him. She had a 
great dread of his thinking her softish and 
sentimental rather than true and sane and 
sustaining. 

‘It is cruel. We are so at home with each 
other “ 

‘‘And are not permitted to—to go home.” 
He brooded. ‘‘Let’s bolt, Helga. Shall 
we ?”’ 

She turned a very earnest glance upon him. 

‘*What shall I pack ?’’ 

He laughed. Her readiness was so brave, 
so splendid, so consoling. 

‘“What a perfect little brick you are! No, 
darling, we haven’t come to that point and I 
don’t think we shall. It would be bad enough 
for me; it would be insanely unjust and 
brutal to you. You’re too damned little for 
such performances. But bless you for being 
willing, my girl.’’ 

“‘T am your girl, you know,”’ she said and 
rested her head on his shoulder. ‘‘I suppose 
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I have no business to be. But I can’t help it. 
Ljust'am.”’ 

Their mood was suddenly lighter. They 
drove to the ferry and made all haste to her 
house. At nine sharp Lucien delivered her 
safe and sound and early, as he explained 
with a smile, into the hands of her chaperon. 
That lady’s eyes were full of understanding. 
But she shook her head as one who wondered 
in perplexity. . . . Lucien went out into the 
cool night. 


IX 


THE broad, blond-bearded face of a pudgy 
little man under a street lamp drove a sudden 
anxiety through him. The face reminded him 
of Benson’s. Elise was having people in to- 
night. The Bensons, just back from Europe, 
and others. He had promised to be there. 
Nine had been the hour of the gathering. It 
was a quarter past. He wasn’t dressed. He 
felt himself turning not pale but gray—egray 
with disgust, self-disgust. The damned dis- 
honesty of life! The damned dishonesty! 
That was the loathsome part of it. The de- 
ceit. And why deceit? The same old story. 
If there is over you an authority which 
neither your soul nor your mind nor your 
heart can possibly recognize; if that author- 
ity has power on its side—what can you, 
being human, do but seek to evade it. The 
slave lies. .. . The slave runs away... . 

He hated himself for jumping into a taxi; 
he hated himself for telling the driver to 
drive like hell; he hated himself more bitterly 
for chafing when a traffic jam held up his 
cab near Forty-Second Street. Suppose he 
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went into the drawing-room and faced the 
people and said: ‘‘I am late because I have 
been spending the day with a woman whom I 
love. I am trying to persuade Elise to go her 
way and let me go mine. I have no feeling 
for Elise but one of kindness and indeed af- 
fection. But our marriage has been a tragic 
failure and I must rebuild my life before it 
is too late.’”’ If he were to go and say that! 
They would think him a brute and a madman. 
No one thought Benson a brute or a madman, 
though it was not unknown that, for several 
years, a former stenographer had been his 
mistress. He had kept the young woman in 
Philadelphia and had gone on business trips. 
No; and no one thought Barnhouse a brute 
who lived in a distant suburb from which his 
rosy and contented wife found it a little 
wearisome to come to town and who eulti- 
vated sharp, short, explosive affairs—select- 
ing, as he once told Lucien with a grin, women 
in whom any emotional reaction was out of 
the question. They must be stunning, he had 
said, but hard-boiled. Lucien didn’t blame 
either Benson or Barnhouse. It was their 
business. But the contrast was funny. 
Funny. That was all. 

He let himself into the house quietly. He 
heard the hum of conversation. He ran up 
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the stairs and at the door of the drawing- 
room caught a glimpse of Elise’s face—her 
ears had heard!—very pale, despite a touch 
of rouge; very quivery, letting itself go in 
this moment during which it was turned from 
the guests; very pitiful. Her distress was 
so terrible because it was so unrestrained. 
She never, poor girl, spared either herself 
or anyone else a dreg of conceivable 
misery. She wrung out the last drop of 

ity... 5 | 

He changed as quickly as possible. He 
came down and entered the bright, rather 
noisy room. People were talking louder than 
was their custom, because they were embar- 
rassed and unhappy. Undoubtedly Elise had 
made a perfectly reasonable excuse for him. 
But she hadn’t an ounce of self-control; she 
was as ignorant as a child of the message of 
her facial expressions. Her explanation had 
deceived no one. 

Lucien found quite what he expected. 
Everyone received him on the assumption 
that Elise’s explanation was correct. Be-, 
neath that superficial assumption lurked, 
clear enough for him to see, their half-humor- 
ous acceptance of what they thought he had 
been up to, their half-angry comment on his 
failure to be more considerate of his wife, 
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whatever he had, in fact, been up to. They 
took it for granted that he was somehow en- 
tangled with a cheap woman—cheap spirit- 
ually, however expensive in dollars and cents. 
That wasn’t so bad. The men, at least, would 
condone, and even, at a pinch, defend that. 
But why couldn’t he behave himself like a 
gentleman in spite of it? 

Lucien’s gorge rose. The spiritual cheap- 
ness of most of the marriages he knew was 
appalling. The men tugging surreptitiously ; 
the women resigned or secretly scared or 
without perceptions. Only in the rarest in- 
stances, the very rarest, a shadow of beauty, 
of enlargement, of enduring good. And yet 
these people took it blandly for granted that 
marriage somehow sanctified the living to- 
gether of a man and a woman, that the ab- 
sence of legality necessarily involved a stain. 
‘‘They’re either fools or lars,’’ he thought. 
Then he corrected himself. ‘‘It’s worse than 
that and more dangerous. They simply never 
examine human experience as it is. Their 
Opinions have nothing to do with experience 
and aren’t even influenced by it. They get 
them ready-made, like clothes in a shop, and 
wear them. Idiots!’’ He looked at the men. 
He knew them. There wasn’t a one, barely 
one, who wouldn’t laugh spontaneously and 
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with a sense of release when some low 
comedian in vaudeville—how many times had 
he not tested it—made the eternal joke, sang 
the eternal ditty: ‘““My wife’s gone to the 
country.’? They all laughed at the eternal 
elderly clown in musical comedy whose wife 
was always preventing his making ‘‘dates’’ 
with flappers. That ditty, those jokes, that 
clown represented marriage to them. And 
they had the effrontery to grin surreptitiously 
at him. And, if they knew the fundamental 
truth, yes, they would still have the effron- 
tery to disapprove of him and to consider 
their moral Swinishness, because it kept 
within the conventions of their social group, 
superior to his seeking to guard the honor 
of his heart, the integrity of his spirit, the 
edge and beauty of passion, the creative force 
of life. 

Somewhere, suddenly, in the neighborhood 
of Elise, he heard a discussion arise—a dis- 
cussion on marriage. It was frequent; it was 
almost the common thing among people now- 
adays. Rarely was a sane or fruitful remark 
to be heard. But men and women—especially 
women—were troubled. A deep disturbance 
pervaded the society he knew. No one could 
keep away from the subject long. He strolled 
over to where these things were being said, 
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and stood leaning over the back of Elise’s 
chair. 

An earnest young woman, with intelligent 
eyes and the profile of a beautiful boy, was 
saying that what was needed was simply 
saner and more liberal divorce legislation. 
“Tt would be better to make marriage harder 
and divorcee easier. If people have gone 
through a reasonable testing and then can’t 
make a go of it,’’ she spoke very simply, ‘‘ why 
then they ought to have their freedom back 
without questions and without nasty pub- 
hety?’ 

Mrs. Benson’s angularity seemed to become 
more pronounced. She suddenly grew all 
edges. There was something hopelessly, al- 
most amusingly acidulous about her. She 
drew herself up. 

‘*T don’t think America is ready for pro- 
miscuity yet.”’ 

Lucien looked at the young woman who had 
been speaking. A half-humorous desperation 
flickered in her large dark eyes. He himself 
had felt a sudden heat of indignation at Mrs. 
Benson’s remark. He couldn’t hold in. 

‘‘T’ve heard similar things said. I don’t 
want to take any side just now.’’ Elise’s ap- 
pealing eyes were on him. ‘‘But I’d like to 
correct one impression. Promiscuity means 
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the absence of choice, the lack of discrimina- 
tion. Now, people who think that divorce 
ought to be easy, think so in order to facilitate 
more fastidious choosing, the following-up 
of a more rigid and exclusive discrimina- 
tion. If a wife wants to leave her husband 
because she loves someone else, or vice versa 
—call it what you like, adopt the Catholic 
position if you must—but don’t call it the 
absence of choice, the failure to discriminate. 
That’s damned nonsense.’’ 

Mrs. Benson arose, and Elise with her. 
She put her arm around Elise pityingly and 
protectively. The young woman with the 
beautiful profile looked at Lucien. He caught 
her glance of irony and sympathy. 

For a few moments the hubbub heightened. 
Then, as on an unheard, unseen signal, the 
guests melted away. 

There was something broken and ravaged 
about the room, something bright and yet des- 
olate. Lucien stood by the mantel. Elise 
came in and sat down in a low chair. She 
looked at him. The tears were streaming 
down her face. She never hid her face when 
she wept—the fact suddenly astonished and 
illuminated him. No; she never hid her face 
when she wept. That was Elise... that 


was Elise. 
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She began speaking. 

‘‘Bessie Valentine called me up yesterday. 
She said that she had heard that the Curtises 
were going to separate on account of a girl 
that you had fallen in love with.”’ 

She looked up at him. His heart was 
wrung for her. Yet he felt quite icy and de- 
tached too. 

‘‘T received an anonymous letter giving me 
her name and address and telephone number 
on the supposition that I didn’t know.”’ 

She looked at him again. 

“‘The whole town is buzzing with it. I’m 
made a laughing-stock. And then to-night, 
to-night!’’ she choked. 

He could have wept with her. He remem- 
bered old days, high hopes, hours which, be- 
cause he had made some concession—always, 
alas, bought with some concession—had been 
serene and even radiant. He wanted so to 
comfort her; he wanted to put his arms 
around her. He dared not. He must not, 
She would have taken that gesture of memory 
and affection and compassion as a repudiation 
of his unhappiness with her, of her insuffi- 
ciency, of his love of Helga, of every percep- 
tion he had won, every aspiration he had, 
every conviction he harbored. She would have 
drawn him close and expected an ultimate act 
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of reconciliation. He could not help her at 
all because she would never accept the meas- 
ure of help he could offer. She would make 
of his sympathy a falsehood, an act of hypoc- 
risy which would only sharpen the conflict 
and heighten the bitterness between them. 
Wanting an impossible all, she beggared her- 
self utterly. 

He was quite silent for a while. Words 
seemed more futile, more absurd than ever. 
But the pathos of her eyes was on him. 

“I know,”’ he said. ‘‘I know it’s disagree- 
able, and even humiliates you. And I’m ter- 
ribly sorry for that. God knows I don’t want 
you to suffer. But it’s you, isn’t it, who in- 
sists on this untenable and chagrining situa- 
tion ?”’ 

**How do I?”’ 

‘‘By not divorcing me.”’ 

She compressed her lips. Pathos and ap- 
peal suddenly faded from her face which was 
almost grim. 

“* Never.’’ 

He controlled a wild surge of despair with- 
in him. 

‘*You won’t even consent ' a separation. 
I’ve offered to leave the house i 

She rose up in sudden fury. 

‘‘Do that! Do that, by all means. I’ve 
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spared that girl so far because she’s young 
and foolish. But you leave the house. She 
has a reputation; she must have friends. I 
understand that her mother is a very estima- 
ble woman. I’ll drag this thing into the 
open; I’ll proclaim it from the housetops; Ill 
see whether a girl can come along and steal 
another woman’s husband and break up a 
home and not suffer for it. I’ll see!’’ 

He watched her with an unendurable bit- 
terness. 

‘“‘Steal,’? he sneered. He couldn’t help 
himself. ‘‘Steal! I’m neither a bracelet nor 
a curling-iron, you know. Nor a chattel of 
any sort. Helga simply doesn’t enter into 
your case. She has nothing of me that you 
haven’t lost years ago. The whole thing, in 
any deep sense, doesn’t concern you.”’ 

She was at the door now. She had been 
listening closely. But she had feigned not to 
listen in order to let the impression of her 
obdurateness sink in. 

‘‘Doesn’t it concern me? Well, we’ll see. 
By the way. Your father called up this after- 
noon. He says that he must positively see 
you in the morning. He asked where you 
were to-day.’’ 

‘*What did you tell him?”’ 
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**T told him the truth.’’ 

She swept out. The room looked more 
broken and ravaged, more bright and deso- 
late than ever. 


x 


Lucten entered the office forcing himself 
to a kind of fatalistic gayety. Mr. Curtis’s 
attitude to his son had always been rather 
officially paternal. He had married quite 
late ; he was nearly sixty-seven now. Neither 
marriage nor paternity had very deeply af- 
fected the character acquired through the 
long, struggling years of a dry, precise, frock- 
coated bachelorhood. 

He sat in his private office reading the 
Times. Lucien, silent in the doorway for a 
moment, was fascinated, as he had often been, 
by his father’s almost bloodless lips, very vis- 
ible despite mustache and beard. The lips 
were not thin; they were not bitter. They 
didn’t droop. The draining process, if it 
had ever been necessary, must have taken 
place, Lucien thought, so long ago that the 
process itself was forgotten. Perhaps it had 
taken place in Gloucester generations ago. 
Perhaps the French strain in his maternal 
grandmother accounted for him. Per- 
aye. 
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‘“Good morning, father.’’ 

Mr. Curtis lifted his impassive, blue eyes. 

‘*Come in, Lucien.”’’ 

Lucien sat down and lit a cigarette. He 
knew that his father, who smoked exactly 
three cigars a day—never in the office—dis- 
liked that. But he was determined to be 
natural. Not truculent, but natural. He also 
left upon his father the burden of beginning. 

‘Elise seemed to be in great distress yes- 
terday.’’ 

Lucien deliberately gazed at a Rembrandt 
etching over his father’s desk. There was a 
tree in the etching—an enormously thick, 
wide-spreading, gnarled, ancient tree—a tree 
full of immemorial life, a tree of resistless 
vigor, a tree that gave a great shade. ... 

‘‘T’m sorry,”’ he said. 

Mr. Curtis’s dry fingers tapped the desk 
beside him. 

‘‘This is a very difficult matter,’’ he said. 
‘“*You’re a partner in the business and your 
own master and nearly middle-aged——’’ 

‘Hardly that,’’ Lucien threw in with a 
grin. 

His father frowned. 

‘‘Let’s not dispute about words. The fact 
is that everybody is talking about you and 
that your wife is in great distress. She and 
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T have, of course, denied everything and pro- 
tected you 0 
‘‘T beg your pardon, father. You mean 
that you and Elise have protected yourselves 
and your interests, and neither me nor mine.”’ 
“‘T don’t understand that in the least.”’ . 
Lucien shook his head. . 
‘‘Strange,’’ he said. ‘‘What I want, you 
see, is to leave the house and be separated 
from Elise, and ultimately get a divorce and 
marry Miss Strong. I haven’t the least de- 
sire to hide my relations with her; I want 
them put on a proper basis. Well, as long as 
you and Elise deny what everybody knows, 
people will assume that I’m having a passing 
affair that’s to be hushed up till it blows over. 
That’s not protecting me, and it’s pretty 
plainly slandering Miss Strong. Elise can’t 
see that quite honestly because her feelings 
are so deeply involved that she won’t let her- 
self. But it ought to be clear enough to you.’’ 
For the first time Mr. Curtis looked di- 
rectly at his son. 
‘This is much worse than I feared.”’ 
‘‘Much better, you mean; much decenter.”’ 
‘‘Not at all. I—TI have never been a loose- 
liver myself. But I haven’t reached my age, 
especially in this business, without knowing 
something about the world and making allow- 
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ances for it. But your attitude and what you 
propose strikes at the very foundations of the 
home and of society.”’ 

‘IT see,’’ Lucien said, ‘‘you believe in the 
indissolubility of marriage.”’ 

‘“Not at all. Neither does our church. 
But there must be cause.”’ 

“Certainly. Well?’’ 

‘‘A man cannot change his wife and break 
up his home and repudiate his most sacred 
obligations every time a whim seizes him.” 

‘*Quite right.’’ 

**Well, then, I hope, Lucien, that you will, 
well, arrange this matter.’’ 

Lucien jumped up. 

“You think you’ve settled the affair, 
father, because I agreed with your obvious 
truisms. Who the devil told you that I’m 
acting on a whim?’’ 

‘*Well, upon my word!”’ 

‘‘Never mind that sort of thing, father. 
We’re two men. Well, it’s a damned curious 
thing that a man or a woman who is wretched 
and who wants another chance is always de- 
scribed by the interested parties as acting on 
a whim or out of ‘mere sensuality,’ as the 
phrase goes. You make that perfectly point- 
less assumption in order to damn me at the 
start. It can’t be done as easily as that.. My 
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unhappiness with Elise is of years’ duration; 
T believe it to be beyond remedy. My feeling 
for Miss Strong is the best and loveliest thing 
in my life. It has persisted for nearly a 
year; it has grown deeper with each day; she 
has become, so far as anyone can judge, abso- 
lutely necessary to my happiness.”’ 

The older man’s head was bowed just a Lit- 
tle. It was the first time since his mother’s 
‘death that Lucien had seen his father’s head 
bowed. It touched him. His tone was gentler. 
‘‘Well, father, what do you say to that ?”’ 

The clear blue eyes were sternly upon him 
again. 

‘‘There is such a thing as the sacrifice of 
self, of selfish pleasure, even of happiness.”’ 

‘* Assuredly.”’ 

‘Your grandparents were poor. I went to 
work when I was fifteen. For nearly twenty 
years I knew nothing but work. In those 
days morals were, in a sense, even laxer than 
now. Vice was all about me. I came to your 
mother as it was my duty to come.’’ 

‘“T think that’s admirable, father. But you 
sacrificed your immediate pleasure for future 
comfort and power and security and curbed 
your needs in the service of an ideal of purity 
in which you believed. I understand all that 
down to the ground. Kindly tell me for what 
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future advantage or in the service of what 
ideal am I to make the sacrifice you demand 
of me ?’’ 

‘*Have you no regard for public opinion ?’’ 

‘*Damned little, father. It’s about the most 
stupid and corrupt thing there is. All prog- 
ress is made in the face of public opinion.’’ 

**You talk like a Bolshevist. Have you no 
regard for the home ?”’ 

Lucien dropped back into a chair. He 
laughed. 

‘““Of course, I have. When a home is a 
home, why then it is; when it isn’t, it isn’t. 
Now the place where Elise and I live together 
has long stopped being what you call a home 
to me. When I’m with Miss Strong, if it’s 
in a public restaurant, I feel at home. A 
home can be heaven; a home can be hell. It 
can be anything and everything between. To 
ask me whether I have no regard for the home 
in that blank way means nothing—nothing!’’ 

‘‘So you intend to exercise no self-control, 
Lucien? You intend just to let yourself go?”’ 

Lucien suddenly felt a strange, empty, des- 
olate feeling in his chest. 

“‘You haven’t really been listening to me, 
father, or you couldn’t say things like that. 
My self does control my actions. I’ve just 
tried to tell you on what ground and through 
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what motive. All that you mean is that your 
self in the place of my self would react dif- 
ferently. No doubt. But that’s not the point. 
What you mean by letting myself go I 
frankly don’t understand. Letting myself 
go! Elise is fond of that phrase too. I’ve 
held myself in check for years. I never 
thought it righteous or good. But I did. 
Why, by the same token, doesn’t Elise pull 
up? Why does she let herself go?”’ 

‘‘Hlise tells me that only about a year ago 
you told her that, though you were not happy 
with her, you didn’t want a divorce.”’ 

‘‘That’s true. I was so disillusioned with 
marriage on account of my experience with 
her ; I had come so to believe all women tyran- 
nous and hard to live with, that I thought I’d 
never want to try again.’’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘T met Miss Strong.’’ 

‘*And you believe this young woman 1s bet- 
ter than Elise ?”’ 

‘‘Better? No. What does that mean any- 
how? More suited to me, of a disposition and 
temperament and character to content me, to 
satisfy all my instincts. That’s it.’ 

‘‘How do you know that you wouldn’t be 
making a second mistake 2”’ 

‘‘T don’t know it, father, in the same sense 
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in which a scientist knows a truth. T believe 
it with all my heart, with a maturer mind and 
judgment and more experience than I had 
when I chose Elise. There’s everything in 
favor of my being right this time—much more 
nearly right, at all events, than ever before. 
Besides, do you require a hundred percent 
guarantee of success of every human action? 
There wouldn’t be much action in the world, 
would there ?”’ 

‘‘And what’s to become of Elise ?”’ 

Lucien restrained himself with difficulty. 
A hot wave of rage surged up in him. 

‘*You don’t meet a single argument, father. 
You slide out of every corner in which you’re 
put. You might show me the courtesy of an- 
swering my remarks.”’ 

‘I’ve heard everything you’ve said. I ask 
you again: what’s to become of Elise 2”’ 

Lucien mastered himself. 

‘If I were like you I’d advise her to con- 
trol herself and not to let herself go, to master 
her selfish desires and to let me go. But I 
don’t indulge in such cheap phrases. I feel 
the pathos of her position keenly, more 
keenly than you or anyone. She loves me 
with the only kind of love she has to give. 
That it doesn’t content me, that I can never 
be even reasonably happy with her—it’s ter- 
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rible and it’s pitiful. What I try to do is to 
get her to recognize that, to reconcile herself 
with fate and not to torment me to no pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘‘To no purpose 2”’ 

‘““Yes. Her holding me legally doesn’t give 
me to her; her keeping me under the same 
roof doesn’t make me love her. It does noth- 
ing for her; it only ruins me.”’ 

Mr. Curtis drummed on his desk again. 
There was almost a glitter in his blue eyes— 
a hard belligerent glitter. Suddenly Lucien 
had a series of images: his father’s dry old 
hand patting Elise’s; Elise putting her arm 
affectionately through that of her father-in- 
law; boxes of candy that the old gentleman 
had from time to time sent her; a railroad 
station and his father kissing Elise good-by. 
They had always been fond of each other. 
Yes, to that repressed and thin and aging na- 
ture Elise had represented for some years all 
that it needed and wanted of the feminine in 
life. Lucien saw with clarity and precision. 
The relations between his father and his wife 
had been and were utterly blameless—blame- 
less to the remotest depth of the old man’s 
consciousness. But in his father’s subcon- 
sciousness these relations were of a highly 
attenuated yet strictly sexual character. 
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Lucien knew that his father would be his 
enemy. He could count on no Sympathy or 
aid. Mr. Curtis would stand by Elise. 

The old man rose. 

*“You accuse me of not having listened to 
you, Lucien. I’ve listened very carefully. I 
never expected to hear from you the subver- 
sive argument of every parlor-bolshevist in 
town. I wouldn’t be true to the teachings of 
my Master, I wouldn’t have a decent regard 
for our good name in the community if I 
approved of your plans. To my mind they’re 
simply immoral. That’s all.”’ 

““That’s really all, father, that you’ve got- 
ten out of our talk ?’’ 

“$Ves,?? 

‘“Then there’s no use in our ever discussing 
this or any other subject again. I’m sorry.”’ 

“So am I. I only hope you’ll attend to 
business a little more strictly. You’re 
needed.”’ 

Lucien opened his lips to answer. He 
closed them again. It was futile. Words 
didn’t reach people. One was either under- 
stood without words or not at all. Essen- 
tially the world was a dumb world for all the 
noise of mouths. A dumb world... . 


XT 


He sat in his office watching the rain. It 
fell among bricks and mortar. It fell on the 
square, darkly glistening flag-stones of a 
broad court. He might as well have attended 
to some business to-day. There was an ac- 
cumulation of mail on his desk. There was 
nothing else to do. Helga had to rest and keep 
quiet during the day, since she had to sing ata 
studio tea in the afternoon. He had prom- 
ised himself to call her up and, at least, hear 
the sound of her voice for a minute. The 
interview with his father paralyzed that im- 
pulse. He mustn’t bother her; he mustn’t 
rivet her more closely to himself. 

For the first time he felt fear—fear at the 
core of him. That feeling taught him much. 
It was clear to him now that hitherto his faith 
had been invincible. Granting obstacles, diffi- 
culties, suffering, waiting, he had, he knew 
now, felt quite confident that Helga and he 
would have each other. He had trusted in 
the ultimate reasonableness of things. Since 
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demanded at will, since it was, indeed, of its 
own nature free—since it was beyond the 
reach or touch or arbitrament of ceremonies 
or contracts, however useful or even neces- 
sary these might be, he had believed that this 
essential fact would in the end work out his 
liberation. He hadn’t been able to believe 
that people would ultimately hold out against 
a situation so reasonable, so inevitable, so 
compelling. 

It was evident that he had lived too much 
inwardly, and had patterned the mental proc- 
esses of others on his own. Once he had 
thought he could paint. He had discovered 
that he couldn’t. He had reconciled himself 
to the fact. Having ascertained that it was 
a fact, he had incorporated that fact in his 
universe and had proceeded to live with the 
universe of that fact. But other people were 
not so constituted. He should have known 
that. He should have been taught a lesson by 
the hordes of pathetic amateurs and tyros in 
painting, in all the arts. They plodded their 
way through bedraggled years; they cum- 
bered the earth; they might have been ser- 
viceable and pleasant people if they had been 
able to reconcile themselves to one fact. They 
couldn’t. That delusion was life to them. 

Reason had no place in the scheme of 
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things. He could not penetrate to Elise’s 
mind nor to his father’s. They, too, lived 
through their delusions. The instinct of self- 
preservation in them would not permit the 
delusion to be pierced... . 

What was he to do? What was he to do? 
He felt himself sinking more deeply into his 
chair. He couldn’t have Helga unless he 
could marry her. He knew that. It had 
nothing to do with morals, convention, con- 
formity. It was an icy, practical fact. They 
could not go on indefinitely in their present 
way. It would, in the course of time, wear 
intolerably on them both. He was already 
suffering from the distraction of such a life, 
its lack of peace, of centered activity; he was 
suffering in body and in mind from the cel- 
ibacy which, both as a matter of honor and 
instinct, the present situation involved. The 
girl, too, was living a wholly unnatural life— 
cut off from friends, from the normal diver- 
sions and opportunities of her years—foreed, 
against every normal instinct, to play a 
strange comedy for her mother’s benefit. 
And, despite profound temperamental differ- 
ences, she loved her mother and respected her. 
Yes, he saw it clearly. He, at least, would 
shun all delusion. Many more months of the 
present situation, lived through without defi- 
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nite hope, would find both Helga and himself 
jaded and worn and spent... . 

That fact, he assured himself at once, had 
nothing to do with the quality of their love. 
Love is no abstract thing. It functions in the 
thick world of the concrete where all things, 
the most burning, the most noble, are subject 
to destruction and decay under the hammer- 
ing of untoward circumstance, even as the 
most beautiful body is subject to disease and 
the most magical face to the bitter chiseling 
of the years. ... Only, it was a pity, an 
immeasurable pity, that such a love as theirs 
did not have a fairer chance... . 

What were the alternatives to the present 
state of affairs? Well, they might, as he had 
said to Helga, bolt. And then? Yes, they 
would be very happy for a time—in Munich 
or Paris or Florence. Then the thought of 
her mother would beat upon Helga’s heart, 
the thought of her mountains. They would 
have to pretend, even in Europe, for all the 
official and semi-official processes of life— 
even to the registering in hotels—that they 
were married. He wouldn’t mind that; he 
had no objection to marriage; God knows he 
asked nothing better than to be indeed Hel- 
ga’s husband. But it would be a matter of 
constant subterfuges, of the fear of being 
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found out and insulted. It was too damned 
nerve-racking, too damned grimy. He hated 
lies and grime. And he knew that lies and 
grime stain through... . 

That was the point. That was where 
society—stupid, cruel, ferocious as it was, had 
the whiphand of one. The evil it imposes on 
the innocent objects of its blind force con- 
taminates them, robs them of their innocence. 
If he and Helga bolted—secure in their right 
to each other and so in the righteousness 
of their action—and could live on the plane of 
that consciousness and that joy, all would be 
well. But they would, from the point of 
view of the world, be found out. Having been 
found out, the world would inevitably poison 
their souls with its estimate of the quality 
of their adventure. Their action would quite 
literally not become wrong-doing until it was 
found out. Even then they would rebel, even 
then they would resist. But rebellion and 
resistance would in themselves always stamp 
on their souls the image of that which they 
were forced to resist. . . . The venom would 
sicker in. ... 

He knew ménages in town, in Greenwich 
Village, which existed despite and beyond the 
law. He knew them too well not to know that 
the ordinary bourgeois estimate of them was 
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blatantly foolish. Some were frivolous and 
harmless and brief; the majority differed in 
no way, for good or evil, from ordinary mar- 
riage; a few, a very few, hid a flame, shed a 
radiance. . 

Alas, that refuge was denied them, too. 
Helga was too young, too inexperienced, too 
tender to bear the inevitable moral hardships 
of such a situation. Her mind was clear and 
free. She was too unschooled by life, by suf- 
fering, by the discipline of the resister, 
martyr, heretic. . . . It would, she said, kill 
her mother. Well, it probably wouldn’t. It 
would, undoubtedly, permanently darken, 
confuse, bring utterly to naught Mrs. 
Strong’s life. He could perfectly envisage 
Mrs. Strong in her little New England town, 
proud of her good repute, proud of her gifted 
daughter. ... Then he could imagine the 
rumors floating thither ... Helga Strong 
... living in open shame...a married 
man. ... Helga was equal to no such re- 
sponsibility, burden, grief. Nor was he at 
all sure that he himself could endure with 
equanimity, the slights, the isolation. He 
was quite sure that he could endure neither 
EOVPELeloaer.. ss 

He could see Blafka. He could hear him. 
‘Your goose, young man, is cooked.”’ 
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For a long while he sat brooding—vaguely, 
formlessly. His mind refused to take the 
next step. The rain was still pouring. Thank 
God, no one was bothering him. His tele- 
phone didn’t ring. He hadn’t been in the 
office much recently. They were accustomed 
to doing without him. 

Suddenly his mind took the leap. Then he 
must give up Helga. That was the phrase, 
wasn’t it? He must give her up. What did 
people mean when they used those words? 
He couldn’t stop loving her at will; he 
couldn’t stop needing her; he couldn’t, by an 
inner fiat, lose the sense of what she was to 
him—to his heart, to his mind, to his very 
nerves. No; people pretended to mean that. 
What they actually meant was that he was 
not to see her again, not to hear from her, to 
cut himself off from her in the world of 
physical possibilities and then to bear the 
suffering like a man—wasn’t that the funny 
phrase—Oh, such a God-damned funny 
phrase—he couldn’t help laughing at it—like 
a man, yes, until, in the inevitable process 
of change which constitutes the world, all 
that was most sweet and healing and satis- 
fying in the life of his soul was dead... . 

Like aman! So it was the part of a man 
to yield to injustice, unreason, tyranny, 
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force; to submit to evil and let good perish in 
the heart... . What swine people were! No, 
perhaps not, perhaps only fools. For they 
would say this on the assumption that he 
could, after this, settle down with Elise and, 
though unhappy himself, give her happiness. 
Yes, they were simply stupid. He could not 
feel sorrier for Elise than he did now. There 
had been hours, there were hours, when his 
intimate understanding of her blind woe 
seemed to wrench his soul asunder. But he 
felt that compassion for her on the inner as- 
sumption that he would leave her, that she 
would set him free, that he would have Helga 
and that she would be left desolate. If he 
were forced through her impenetrable resis- 
tance to give up Helga, to become utterly 
desolate himself, he would have no feeling left 
for Elise except that of prisoner to jailor, 
slave to tyrant, victim to executioner. If he 
were held in unwilling bondage to that house, 
board, bed, it would become first a red-hot 
hell, then an object of cold loathing and dis- 
gust. 

Didn’t people, when they talked so glibly of 
giving up, of resignation, know that? Well, 
they assumed the resignation to be a willing 
resignation. But you cannot will to resign 
yourself unless the mind is first convinced of 
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the rightness and necessity of that act of 
resignation. He was not convinced; it was 
impossible that he should ever be. That was 
clear nonsense. 

He couldn’t have Helga. He couldn’t give 
her up. He had, indeed, no right to give her 
up since that was against all justice, reason, 
honor. He couldn’t have her. The tragic 
dilemma was complete. ‘‘Now,’’ he thought, 
‘‘according to the dramatists and novelists, 
I ought to get up, lock the door, take a re- 
volver out of my desk-drawer—it’s there all 
right—put it to my temple. Then I ought 
to stop. I ought to write one note to Elise, 
explaining the situation to her and telling her 
that, in spite of all, I forgive her, and I ought 
to write another note to Helga, telling her 
that I am going to my death because I can 
neither have her nor live without her, telling 
her that I bless her and bidding her to forget 
me, et cetera, et cetera. Then I ought to lift 
the revolver to my temple and fire. And 
then there would be the sound of hurrying 
footsteps and the noise of the splintering of a 
door and then—this office would be off-stage, 
of course—then they would break the news to 
father. ... Well!’’? He got up and shook 
himself. ‘‘Well, that’s fiction. And it’s fie- 
tion in a stupid and rancid sense. It evades 
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the problem; it doesn’t finish the story. It 
only stopsit. I’m thirty-four, in good health, 
inmy right mind. The biological will to live 
in itself makes it impossible for me to kill 
myself. Then it’s true, true as anything, that 
while there’s life there’s hope. I’ll wring 
hope from life; I’ll fight, if necessary, with- 
out hope for the sake of the goodness of the 
fight, in the impersonal hope that through my 
fight it may somehow become easier for the 
next or the hundredth or the thousandth man 
and woman in my position to have reason and 
freedom and love prevail. At all events I 
shan’t kill myself; I can’t. I don’t believe 
anyone who is really sane ever does. It’s 
buncombe; it’s literary tradition. It’s noble, 
but it isn’t true. Perhaps the tragedy of 
many lives, perhaps the tragedy of my life 
is that I can’t, by killing myself, make it a 
tragedy. Well, then, I'll have to be con- 
tented with mere disaster. First we’ll see 
ewe leace.) o'3”’ 


XII 


In the middle of the afternoon the rain 
stopped and a vigorous autumnal wind 
sprang up. It dried the streets swiftly. 
Great gray patches of cement and asphalt 
leaped up from the black. Lucien went out. 
He wanted isolation from things and sounds 
that were enough related to him to impinge 
on his consciousness. In the streets he could 
be aloof. There was a kind of freedom in 
that. He left the Avenue. He walked west 
toward the river, into grimy neighborhoods. 
He crossed Ninth Avenue. He went a block 
further. Then he turned on Tenth and 
walked uptown. 

Shops, so many shops. All the same. 
Groceries, hardware, drugs, tobacco and 
newspapers. Here and there a dusty little 
haberdasher, a dusty little hole in a wall with 
women’s stockings and corsets. People lived 
among these shops, in those houses, up those 
flights of dim stairs. He could visualize the 
poisonous looking gas-jets and dirty fixtures 
on the landings. 


Women sat in the doorsteps—loose-girdled, 
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flabby of flesh. The faces were cheery 
enough. The faces of the children, the num- 
berless children, were cheery. Men were few. 
It was during working hours. But those 
whom he met seemed good-humored. A few 
reeled a little. They were quite happy in 
their way. 

He looked and looked and healed himself 
with looking and wonder. How did these 
people live? How did they live from within ? 
How did they get enough sustenance out of 
life—this life of theirs—to live at all? He 
was always so hungry. He had nearly al- 
ways been so desolate. Hungry and desolate 
amid so much more, so infinitely much 
og ae 

Another grocery shop. With vegetables 
and fruits. Sharp oranges and somber spin- 
ach and golden, faintly golden pears. A lank, 
long-aproned grocery-boy was standing there 
—hblond, red-cheeked, empty-eyed, lower lip 
hanging stupidly down. Before him stood 
an elderly man: thick, with iron-gray hair, 
gold-rimmed spectacles, neat suit, ready- 
made tie. The elderly man’s shoulders were 
hunched, his arms swung forth in a pas- 
sionate gesture. His forehead was wrinkled 
with concentration. He was eager; he 
was tremendous; he was oratorical; he 
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was rapt. He spoke and Lucien listened. 

‘‘Why, why, three years ago I coulda 
bought that place for eight thousand dol- 
lars!”’ 

The grocery-boy nodded respectfully. 

‘‘T believe you,’’ he said. : 

That was the secret of these lives. That 
was the secret. Absorption in the material, 
the immediate, as final. Lucien suddenly 
heard an echo deep within—the echo of the 
voice of his friend Bornheim, the critic and 
poet. Bornheim had stood before him one 
day and looked at him and looked into him 
and had said: 

‘‘Don’t wriggle, old man! The slaves of 
eternity come to no good in this world. Those 
who live by the eternal values are always 
crucified on earth.’’ 

Lucien had smiled and said: 

‘‘That sounds a little lofty.’’ 

Bornheim had nodded. 

‘It does. The pity and horror is that, lofty 
as it may sound, it’s the concrete, devastating 
truth. Try to derive your practice from rea- 
son; try to live—as you must if you’re made 
so—by enduring values! Try! You’ll be 
stamped into the mud every time.”’ 

It was true. People who met the concrete 
world on its own terms were the victorious 
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people. People who used the world’s means. 
The world wanted its standardized compro- 
mises plus a public adherence to its public 
system. If he only stayed at home—pre- 
served the ‘‘home’’—he could keep a woman 

. awoman. ... The world hated nothing 
so much as flexibility, freedom, nothing so 
much as the open, unashamed, self-sustaining 
and self-justifying. He might get drunk and 
go into the slums. He might come back home 
unfit to be at home. That would probably be 
condoned ; that would be hushed up; he could, 
as the saying went now, ‘‘get away with it.”’ 
Instead, he loved Helga. He saw her, saw her 
intensely at this moment: a look of trouble 
in her gentle eyes, the forehead wrinkled a 
little in perplexity, a touch of unwonted pal- 
lor on the childlike curve of her cheeks. .. . 
The studio tea must be over. His heart 
burned with longing and solicitude. The 
vision of her in this poor street, in this grimy, 
place, moved him so. . . . He could hear her 
voice. It had been at one of their earliest 
meetings. He had never forgotten. ‘‘I might 
as well tell you,’’ she had said, ‘‘that my great 
fault is to stop so far short of perfection in 
everything, in study, in my singing. But I 
know, at least, that nothing but perfection 
counts.’’ Yes, she, too, belonged to that in- 
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telligible world whose children went down to 
defeat, she too... . 

Thank heaven, there were United Cigar 
Stores with telephone booths everywhere, 
even on Tenth Avenue. He went into one and 
entered a booth and felt the discomfort of the 
clerk’s eyes on his back. The connection was 
bad. 

“‘Is that you, Helga?”’ 

‘Ves, dear, it’s I. I came home early.”’ 

~The connection cleared. 

““You seem to me to sound forlorn.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ she protested. ‘‘Only .. .”’ 

“Only what?’? He knew how she tor- 
mented herself with her delicate little reti- 
cences. ‘‘Out with it!’’ 

‘*Someone’s been talking to Madame Herr- 
lich, I’m afraid. Someone telephoned her. 
There was a vague something in the air. You 
understand. ’’ 

‘‘Of course.”’ 

‘‘T thought,’’ she went on, ‘‘I may be 
wrong, but I thought the girls looked at me 
and—no, there was nothing open: there was 
an atmosphere. I can’t tell you more—espe- 
cially over the ’phone.’’ 

‘Sure you weren’t mistaken, dearest ?”’ 

‘Quite sure, about the telephone message 
to Madame.”’ 
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‘‘Was anything definite said about or 
against you?”’ 

‘‘No, dear, only questions asked that 
seemed strange.”’ 

He tried to console her. She responded at 
once. She always tried, indeed, to forestall 
any such thing. She didn’t want him to wear 
himself out over her. She was determined to 
bear her part of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion alone. She wanted, rather, to help him 
bear his. The conversation left him with a 
stinging ache. He couldn’t protect either her 
or himself. They were fair targets for any 
venomous tongue, any foul gossip. .. . 

Suddenly the street and the people nau- 
seated him. It was nearly dinner-time any- 
how. It was dark. He caught a north-and- 
eastward-scurrying cab which rattled and 
bumped madly. He reached his house in a 
gray, defeated mood. The long, vague, silent 
hours had enervated him. He dropped into a 
chair in his study. Slowly, half-dreamily, he 
washed and changed his linen—there was no 
need to dress—and went downstairs. 

Elise watched him with a sad look. He 
leaned forward. He knew she wanted to 
speak. 

“‘Tiucien,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t want you 
to think that I don’t feel sorry for you, 
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that I don’t appreciate your difficulties.”’ 

He nodded. He knew she meant it from 
the heart. Yet, somehow, it seemed futile. 

‘‘Don’t you believe me?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Tndeed I do,’’ he said. 

‘‘The trouble is,’’ she went on, ‘‘that you 
seem to have no feeling for me.”’ 

“‘T can’t see that.’? It was so terrible. 
There seemed never to be a bridge between 
their minds. ‘‘Why am I here, why have I 
been here for several years past? Hasn’t it 
been my affection and sympathy that have 
held me? You can’t hide the fact from your- 
self that I’ve been very unhappy.”’ 

“‘But you told me yourself that you 
wouldn’t and couldn’t live openly with 
Helga ?’’ 

Since it was she who shut the normal gates 
of life on him and Helga, that remark of hers 
seemed to him to have a moral monstrousness. 
But he knew that there was nothing of that 
in her consciousness. 

‘“That’s perfectly true,’’ he replied. ‘‘But 
it’s also true—isn’t it—that if I left and 
lived alone I should avoid much trouble and 
be much freer in my movements. You do 
know that I’m not finally restrained by 
threats. So what keeps me ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know.”’ 
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‘*he sense of your need, of your suffering, 
and also the hope that you may come to see 
the futility of just this blind, unintelligent 
holding out.”’ 

“‘T’ve thought about it more than you 
imagine.’’ She spoke slowly and earnestly. 
“‘T’ve had moments when I thought I might 
really gather the strength to give you up. 
But I know I can’t. I can’t live without you. 
I couldn’t go through what would be neces- 
sary to divorce you—not if I had to die in- 
stead. I’ve measured my strength. I love 
you and I shall die loving you.”’ 

Her lip quivered. Her face melted. But 
this time she restrained herself and did not 
weep. He bowed his head. 

“‘T can’t be blamed for loving you!’’ she 
eried. 

‘“No, my dear,’’ he said. ‘‘Of course you 
ean’t. The trouble is that always, always, 
you have let your consciousness of your love 
suffice you and justify you. Your love has 
never had any care for its object. So long as 
you know you love me you are content. But 
I, too, exist—exist separately. What am I 
to do? What is to become of me?’’ 

‘You won’t go on loving this girl forever.’’ 

He held himself in check. He must not 
waste this mood of hers. 
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‘‘In one sense, Elise, that’s a truism; in 
another sense it means nothing. To be sure, 
if I am forced to give up Helga, the years 
will dull the edge of my specific feeling. 
That’s human nature. But nothing will ever 
console me for the loss of her, of all that she 
and I could be to each other a? 

‘‘Have you no shame,” Elise cried. ‘‘Do 
you have to say such things to me ?”’ 

‘‘What am I to do? You raised the ques- 
tion. I thought we were both, at last, trying 
in kindness to face things as they are. It 
isn’t a question of our saying pleasant things 
to each other, but true things. Nothing else 
can do any good. If you’re going to be hurt, 
we might as well quit.’’ 

MNVVGEL Well St o5 384 

‘*You want me to go on?”’ 

Veo *? 

‘*Well, my difficulty is the desolateness and 
insufficiency of my life. If I gave up Helga, 
if I could give her up, that would remain. It 
would be worse than ever. You would not be 
advantaged. That’s the thing to face— 
that!’’ 

She melted again. 

**Couldu’t you love me a little?” 

He got up. 

“I wonder if you know, Elise, how fright- 
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fully cruel, how frightfully unjust that is?’’ 

‘“How? How?’’ 

‘Tf you don’t feel that! My God, it’s hard 
to explain. There are ultimate restraints. If 
anyone I loved turned from me, I would die 
before I would use the weapon of utter self- 
abasement. You thrust a knife into your 
bosom under my very eyes and you say: Can 
you, dare you let me do that? And of course 
I am shocked to the soul, as you want me to 
be, and I ery: No! And your real answer is: 
All right, then. But don’t you dare wriggle. 
Don’t dare to oppose me, slight me, leave me. 
The moment you do—why, I have a bosom 
and a knife.”’ 

Her eyes were sorrowful and vague. 

‘“‘You don’t understand,”’ he said dully. 

She shook her head. She broke down and 
wept. 

‘‘Did you have to make love to that girl? 
Did you have to?”’ 

He found it hard to speak at all. 

‘“‘What has that to do with it, for God’s 
sake ?”’ 

‘‘Hiverything, everything. Well, she shan’t 
have you while I live.”’ 
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Tat cry of Elise’s ‘‘while I live’ rang.in 
his ears, pounded in his heart. It said: ‘‘ You 
do not dare to hope for my death!’’ Yet it 
brought the question of her life, her death, 
into the field of consciousness. It shoved him 
to the edge of an abyss; it threw the shadow 
of guilt upon his soul. It made of a relative 
question of human conduct an absolute one— 
the only absolute one in the whole range of 
mortal experience: the question of life or 
death. It cast the shadow of guilt upon his 
soul. But greater than that guilt was the 
guilt of her who cast it, who sought to de- 
feat him by this weapon—this insufferable 
weapon. He did not see this clearly at once. 
It came to him in the night, in the long hours 
of a night of confusion and of dread. Thus, 
he saw, anyone can cripple and destroy an- 
other on any pretext. Whether the one came 
or went or spoke or was silent or loved or 
hated—the other had but to ery: ‘‘Do what 
you are impelled to do and I die!’’ The other 
had but to cry: ‘‘Murderer!’’ From that 
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threatener to nothing; it paralyzed the moral 
being of him who was threatened. It must, 
must be disallowed. One could not permit 
oneself to operate with it. No; never. Yet 
the ery rang in his ears, pounded in his heart. 

He now admitted to himself that he had 
always harbored a secure hope. It was this: 
that one day he would come home and that 
Elise, having won her way to the ultimate 
reasonableness and dignity that befits man, 
would say: ‘‘Do what you must.’’ And he 
had hoped that all the more securely because 
once when, to brighten the heavy darkness 
that fell about him more and more, he had 
had his hectic but not quite real contacts with 
a pretty and too liberal lady, Elise had said: 
‘¢T will not endure such a vulgarization of our 
marriage. If you were to love a good woman 
and she to love you, that would be different.”’ 
Indeed she had repeated that remark. In 
good faith? He had hoped so. He had, above 
all, tried retroactively to hope so. 

A darkness fell upon him. He let day after 
day slip by without reflection; he let his mind 
dream and waver. He lived almost from 
hour to hour. Each time that he saw Helga 
he said on his way to her: ‘‘I shall be happy 
for four hours; I must not let anything 
trouble the happiness of those four hours. 
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How do I know what will come? There will 
be four more hours won from chaos—four 
blessed hours.’’ He learned to isolate those 
hours. He hated himself for it. It was fool- 
ish; it was unjust to Helga. But the tempta- 
tion was stronger than he. 

Helga had her perceptions. Once, sud- 
denly, she said to him very quietly, very 
sadly: ‘‘I don’t believe she will ever let you 
go.’’ He laid his head gently on her lap. He 
felt like a tired, an utterly tired child that 
day. He felt so safe with Helga. He had 
never felt so safe before in all his life. . . 
And Helga, instead of waiting for an answer, 
had said: ‘‘I wish you were ill, just a little, 
you know, and that I could take care of you 
and nurse you and do the humblest things for 
you.”’ 

When their hours were at an end they sud- 
denly made a great pretense of cheer and 
confidence, each wanting to be the other’s 
strength, the other’s safeguard from hurt. 
But he went forth to a bleakness so bitter that 
he was tempted more and more to use the 
false heat and ease of alcohol; he was, despite 
her rigid reticence, not unaware of Helga’s 
tears and of her sleepless nights. 

He drifted. He went to luncheons. He 
dined with men at clubs and restaurants. He 
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lost himself in hubbub. He shared init. He 
talked. But his innermost self sat back and 
watched while he ate and drank and smoked 
and talked—sat back and watched and was 
aware of the unreality of it all. He could be 
nowhere, truly, nor join heartily in anything. 
The world was unreal; dreamlike; walls that 
receded as one advanced, pictures that dis- 
limned as the eye drew nearer, music that 
died as one stopped to listen. What was it? 
He came to the conclusion that this con- 
dition was not due wholly to hope deferred 
or defeated, not wholly due to the needs of 
the heart. He needed a woman, his woman, 
in his arms. ... It was inconceivable. ... 
Well, even if it had been conceivable. . 
The terrors, precautions, stresses and strains 
would have made it of no avail. . . . Oh, the 
world was full of women. But he didn’t want 
them. Beauty which had always been beau- 
tiful to his senses was so no more. It was a 
picture. He wanted no woman but one. He 
wanted her with passion, but also with seren- 
ity. He wanted to go home to her, to build 
a fire for her, to be the father of her child. 
... He thought, as he had always told 
Helga, that they had an unusual chance of 
being happy together. He believed it. Yet 
that belief was not the deepest force that im- 
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pelled him. It was something deeper than 
the desire for happiness. He had loved Elise. 
There was no doubt about that. But he had 
never felt from her or through her the deep 
primordial urges toward the fire, the roof, 
the child. ... Perhaps, despite his tastes 
and his utterly free notions in art and politics 
and morals, perhaps he was very primitive. 
Elise represented a transitional type of the 
modern woman—intellectually self-assertive 
yet sex-possessive in an acute and hectie way, 
desiring equality and terror-stricken lest the 
attainment of equality rob her of the nimbus 
and the privileges of the romantic and chival- 
ric tradition. Intellectually he recognized 
the urges and the difficulties of her type. But 
the thing had made him suffer so . . . it had 
prevented ultimate yielding on her part, and 
so, ultimate union. 

Helga, though so much younger, lived her 
woman’s life according to quite unimpeded 
and primordial instincts. She was well-read 
for her age. She was an accomplished and 
skillful musician. She hadn’t the slightest 
tendency to intellectualize her womanhood. 
That was supreme and supremely urgent. 
Once or twice, when they had planned their 
future, she had said earnestly: ‘‘Surely, you 
will let me sing?’’? He had laughed. ‘‘In the 
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first place, I’m devoted to music; in the sec- 
ond place, I’m proud of you; in the third 
place, the question is damned nonsense. You 
have as much right to your professional ac- 
tivity as I have to mine.’’ She had been 
pleased. But she assented without profound 
interest or belief. Deeper than interest or 
belief lay her supreme instinct. He felt quite . 
sure that, were she to be wife and mother, it 
would be he who would have to urge her not 
to neglect her art. And that to him, whether 
it was wise or foolish, civilized or primitive, 
that to him was woman, that to him was 
union. As far as he was concerned, the 
monogamic union of, at least, long duration, 
could be built upon no other foundation. If 
the future of civilization were to produce 
other forms of union, as he thoroughly be- 
lieved, those other forms would doubtless be 
built upon quite different psychological foun- 
dations—upon the psychology of the woman 
comrade, mistress, equal, friend. The tra- 
ditional type of marriage could, at least for 
him, not be founded upon tumult, rivalry, 
psychical demandingness. He was willing to 
adore, to worship his woman for her charm, 
her loving-kindness, her serviceableness, her 
song, her dance. He was not willing to treat 
her as an equal in judgment, power, decision, 
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will. No, by God, he was not. He knew 
women who were worthy of such treatment, 
who had every right to demand it; he knew 
women, who, in all these respects, were the 
superiors of their husbands. He honored 
them as friends. As women they did not and 
could never exist for him. He said these 
things at a luncheon party and his friends 
jeered at him and he was asked where in hell 
he got that cave-man stuff anyhow? But he 
was quite sure that the laughter had been a 
little hard and forced and shallow, that he 
had touched upon obscure disappointments, 
dissatisfactions, emptinesses, which these art- 
ists and critics and writers, dedicated profes- 
sionally to the dernier cri in everything, 
would have died rather than have con- 
fessed. ... 

They had revenged themselves upon him 
that day—these friends. There had been sud- 
den outbursts. It was all friendly and well- 
bred. It showed the trace of many whispers, 
PULMNOTS, vei. 

‘‘Listen to Curtis—of all men!”’ 

‘‘Now, old man, don’t be so solemn. You’ve 
been seen... .”’ 

“Curtis . . . romantic youth . . . vintage 
of 1830.”’ 

Bornheim alone had come to his rescue. 
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‘*You fellows talk that way partly because 
you never think and partly because you’re 
seared of your emancipated wives. I have no 
wife, thank God, and I haven’t one because I 
came to the conclusion in time that an eman- 
cipated woman wasn’t fit to be a wife. That’s 
right: howl! She may be fit to become some- 
thing much finer and nobler and more of the 
future, but not that.’’ 

‘“Then why didn’t you marry an uneman- 
cipated woman ?’’ someone asked. 

‘*Couldn’t find one. At least in my sense. 
I didn’t want an anti-suffragist any more 
than a suffragist. Theoretically I’m a femi- 
nist anyhow. I wanted—hell, you wouldn’t 
know what I mean. The species is nearly ex- 
tinct. And, since it is extinct, it proves that 
the world-process demands that extinction. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I’m all for the 
world-process. But I preferred to stay out of 
that particular corner of the laboratory of 
the gods.”’ 

He patted Lucien’s shoulder. 

‘‘Curtis who doesn’t twaddle on paper,’’ he 
added, ‘‘has evidently had a living experience 
which, like all living experiences, has made 
him think.’’ 

Lucien was through at that point. 

‘‘You fellows betray all the earmarks of 
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hardened gossips. If you could possibly re- 
frain from snapshot judgments of anything 
that came to your ears or eyes, I’d be much 
obliged.”’ 

They protested, of course, that they had 
only been jollying him. And, as a matter of 
fact, they were all decent and liberal and the 
reverse of malicious. But it was clear to 
Lucien that a snare of comment and rumor 
was being set for him... . 

It was more than a snare. It was a web. 
‘A web woven of many obscure strands. There 
were the telephone messages that had come 
to Madame Herrlich. They came again. A 
shabby, meanly astute fellow appeared at 
Helga’s door, primed with superficial infor- 
mation, trying to wheedle or bully his way to 
more. Above all, Elise knew precisely when 
he and Helga were together and where and 
for how long. She knew of certain plans that 
Helga had in regard to her future as a singer. 
She was informed as to places, names, occa- 
sions. ... She couldn’t resist mentioning 
these things with a taunting little undertone 
that maddened Lucien. It seemed to say: 
You can’t escape; you needn’t think you can 
-act freely; everything you do is in my con- 
Scloushess, you are imprisoned in my con- 
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sciousness. You are caged. Don’t struggle, 
don’t hope. ... 

The situation was not as gross as it would 
have been in a village. It was not as cruel. 
But it was very palpably analagous. Lucien 
racked his brain as to where Elise got her in- 
formation. All he knew was that she was 
very constantly at the telephone. No doubt 
people told her things. He wondered at the 
state of mind of people who would take time 
and trouble to ferret out what in no wise con- 
cerned them and then fling that information 
raw into the delicate machinery of alien lives. 

He said this to Elise. He appealed to her 
to side with him spiritually against these 
empty or malevolent gossips. She knew what 
he meant; she knew that he was right. But 
she would not blunt the edge of any weapon 
that fate or accident gave her. 

‘What can you expect? You’ve given peo- 
ple reason enough to talk, haven’t you? You 
don’t care how much it hurts and chagrins 
me. Naturally, you don’t like it. Well, the 
remedy is in your hands. Why do you com- 
plain to me?”’ 

He felt that the web, though invisible, was 
woven of steel and that the steel was cutting 
into him at a hundred points. : 
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From Lucien’s moral situation at this mo- 
ment in his life there arose a thin but per- 
ceptible psychical mist and this mist floated 
between Helga and himself. There had 
never been a moment of disharmony between 
them hitherto. They had found themselves 
strangely akin in all fundamental tastes, re- 
actions, appetences. They had seen, despite 
the differences between them in age, sex, ex- 
perience, the same vision of reality. Nor was 
there disharmony between them now. Helga 
did not let it come to that. Demanding, in- 
sisting, acute analyzing were not natural to 
her. She did not ask him: ‘‘Why, why are 
you so bound? Why ean you do nothing to 
free yourself even measurably?’’ But she 
could not, at moments, keep the question out 
of her eyes. She knew that, in a legal sense, 
he was indeed powerless. Having given her 
heart, pledged her future, assumed with such 
unobtrusive readiness, such quiet gladness, 
the hardships of a dangerous and abnormal 
situation, it puzzled her that he did nothing 

. nothing. . . . She could not call him up 
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if she was lonely. . . . She had to face her 
aches in passiveness, in the torment of inac- 
tivity. Of all this she said nothing. Lucien 
knew. He knew that he owed her an answer. 
He knew, above all, that he owed himself an 
answer for her. It was his guilt not to be able 
to answer that question to himself. .. . 

What was the answer? He could say: 
‘“Well, there are impalpable forces.’”? That 
would satisfy no one. He could say: ‘‘I feel 
so terribly sorry for Elise.’’ That was his 
right. But it would have been equally Helga’s 
right to reply: ‘‘Very well, if your sorrow 
over Elise is so much more compelling than 
your love for me, isn’t all this self-deception, 
isn’t all this, at least, insufficient? Can you 
expect me to build my life on so little, on such 
uncertainties, on what is, so constantly and 
utterly, at another’s mercy?’’ He could not 
imagine Helga saying precisely that. He 
said it for her. He knew perfectly that she 
would not be human if, sooner or later, it did 
not present itself to her. She who had by 
virtue of her youth, her generosity, the effec- 
tiveness of her gifts to him, the highest and 
clearest right—all right in the world of rea- 
son and of values—she was treated as though 
she had none, as though she were an inter- 
loper, a mendicant. .. . 
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They were having luncheon in a little res- 
taurant. She had on a plain, black velvet 
frock with rather short sleeves. Her throat 
and face above the dark, rich fabric were of a 
freshness, a blending of strength and child- 
like delicacy, a firmness and a flowerlikeness 
at once. .. . The window to the street was 
behind her ; her eyes seemed darker than they 
were—her frank eyes that were, at so many 
moments recently, troubled and absorbed. 
. .. He looked at her quietly. And as he 
looked steadily into her eyes they melted 
under his gaze... . He had but to look at 
her. . . . She was always reconciled at once. 
. . . Inthat, he saw it so clearly, in that there 
was strength—the strength of love and of 
self-denial for love....It was he who 
seemed to be playing the part of a weak- 
line. 

He found himself talking, answering the 
questions that must be gnawing at her soul. 
He was talking, talking. ... 

‘“The answer is in Elise’s character. She 
devastates you by her lack of self-control, her 
lack of pride. Oh, I don’t think pride in the 
ordinary sense an admirable virtue. But 
there is a pride that will not pay too high a 
price for anything—for real things. I love 
you. There are prices I wouldn’t pay to keep 
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your love. There are prices you wouldn’t pay 
to keep mine. If the price is too high, too 
devastating to the soul, it devastates love too. 
We wouldn’t pay; we would know, too, that 
it would not really serve us to try to pay. 
Now Elise is willing to pay any price. Not 
for my love. We’re beyond that. She has 
known that of love, except as a memory and 
a shadow, there has been no question for some 
years. She is willing to pay any price just 
to hold the husk, to have me in the house, to 
keep me from another, to keep the social 
facade intact. Do you understand ?”’ 

“‘Ves, dear, perfectly. But ae 

‘*But what ?”’ 

Helga looked at the cloth. 

“‘T find it so hard to say anything. I feel 
as though I were wounding someone even to 
speak of her. I can’t bear the notion of add- 
ing to another’s unhappiness, of robbing an- 
other. I beg you to remember, Lucien, that 
it is not too late now, that it never can be too 
late. If you feel that you owe it to her to 
stay, to break with me, I won’t trouble you 
with a reproach, with a tear. You know that, 
don’t you?”’ 

‘‘T know it, indeed. I can only repeat what 
T said to you months ago. Years before I met 
you I had come to the conclusion that my un- 
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happiness with her was not remediable and 
that I hadn’t it in my power to feel for her 
what she wanted me to feel. And as I said 
then: ‘Iam legally bound. From any moral 
point of view there is no question of my free- 
dom and my right.’ ”’ 

‘‘But isn’t it dreadful, Lucien, that moral 
and legal right isn’t identical ?”’ 

He laughed. 

‘“‘You blessed innocent. It never is; it 
never has been. Nearly all the legal formu- 
lations of any given age lag fifty or a hundred 
years behind the perceptions and needs and 
practices of the more civilized people living 
in that age. That’s the hell of it. That’s the 
reason decent people are always in hot water. 
The mob, which is satisfied with the crude 
old stuff, then proceeds to call the decent souls 
indecent, immoral, seditious. It claps paci- 
fists in jail and outlaws people who can’t live 
in a state of sex-slavery. Child, that’s the 
history of mankind in a nutshell. There’s 
nothing peculiar in our situation. It’s a nor- 
mal one; it’s an historic one. But let’s get 
back. What were you going to ask about 
Elise ?”’ 

‘*Well, I see exactly what you mean about 
her. But what, just what does she do2’’ 

He leaned his head on his hand. 
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‘“She strips herself of pride, of self-respect, 
of all human dignity. Then in her spiritual 
nakedness, she flings herself across the 
threshold and says: ‘Tread on me if you 
ean!’ ”’ 

Helga moaned softly: 

‘‘Oh, my dear.”’ 

‘You get the sense of my difficulty, of my 
suffering, both direct and vicarious. I feel 
as though I must save her from herself. But 
she thinks I want to do that only for selfish 
reasons, only to be free. And, I do, of course, 
want to be free. But for the sake of all that 
ever was between us, and for the sake of her 
own soul I do want to save her from the hor- 
rors of her own futile self-abasement. I 
tingle with the shame which she ought to 
have; it is I who writhe under the blows that 
she forces me to inflict on her, since she won’t 
withdraw herself from them and since I, 
being what I am, feeling as I do, am power- 
less not to inflict them. It’s a super-Strind- 
bergian situation, darling.’’ He grinned. 
- “Bor God’s sake, have patience and don’t 
abandon me. That’s all I ask.”’ 

She gave him her hands across the table. 

‘“‘T’m not likely to abandon you, Lucien. I 
ean’t help thinking and so being troubled 
sometimes, can I?”’ 
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‘““Of course you can’t, sweetheart.’’ 

They left the restaurant in a brighter 
mood than they had known for days. Lucien 
felt that by explaining the situation to Helga 
he had helped to clarify it to himself. It 
was, God knows, precisely as he had put 
it—precisely. 

They swung into Fifth Avenue. They al- 
ways walked very rhythmically, as though 
the meters which their blood beat were allied. 

She looked up at him with a smile. 

“‘Ought we to walk here ?”’ 

“‘Certainly we ought to. Anyhow, there’s 
nothing left to conceal. A good many 
people know or think they know a good deal 
more about us than we do ourselves. Let 
Jeanne? 

They hadn’t walked three blocks when 
straight before them uprose, in the middle of 
the sidewalk, talking to a man Lucien didn’t 
know, the art critic O’Sheil, very tall, blond- 
bearded, distinguished, both exotic and fash- 
ionable. O’Sheil lifted his hat and smiled at 
Lucien. The smile was perfectly noncom- 
mittal, perfectly understanding on a slightly 
wrong plane. Or, perhaps, Lucien thought, 
that was only his sensitiveness. O’Sheil was 
such an extraordinarily good sort, so really 
high-minded and liberal. . . . Well, he didn’t 
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give a damn, anyhow. There was no use. It 
was far too late. 

They walked to the park and lingered a 
little watching the children taking pony rides, 
watching the animals in the Zoo. Helga 
adored both the children and the beasts. They 
stood at the tall wire fences and she made up 
stories about the gnu and the antelope and 
the buffaloes. The latter looked depressed. 
.. . A cloud passed over the bright October 
sun. Helga looked at her watch. 

‘“‘Tmustrun. My nice old répétiteur insists 
on punctuality.”’ 

‘*T ought to get back to the office, too.’? He 
groaned. ‘‘Damn this business. These part- 
ings.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘Calm yourself. Don’t spoil it. It’s been 
so nice to-day.”’ 

He nodded and quoted: ‘‘A shadowy isle 
of bliss midmost the beating of the steely 
sea.”’ 

She nodded too. But that quotation tried 
her self-control. She slipped away from him 
—they had reached Fifty-ninth Street again 
—and hurried across the street. There she 
stopped for a moment and looked back, all 
girlish shyness and wistfulness. Then she 
was lost in the crowd. 
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Lucien, back in his office, tried to fix his 
mind on some work. He couldn’t. The sit- 
uation was playing ducks and drakes with his 
practical life. Had he been in a stranger’s 
employ, he would long ago have been fired. 
He reflected on that. It opened all sorts of 
vistas. A really poor man, a really poor 
woman—they’re doomed. If they’re unhappy 
there is, provided they have some conscience 
and some delicacy, no hope for them in life. 
They haven’t the time, quite literally the time 
to do anything to change their positions, to 
sanitate their lives. Think of a man who 
must work eight hours a day, and can’t stay 
away for luncheon more than an hour, and 
lives in the Bronx. Or of a woman in the 
Bronx, getting all the meals, with chil- 
dren. . . . There must be, he thought, an in- 
ordinate amount of moral suffering in the 
world. The race hadn’t quite simply learned 
to solve the must urgent problems of living 
in any decent way. International difficulties 
were still settled or, rather, not settled by the 
insupportable stupidity of butchering human 
beings; the fundamental matter of the rela- 
tions of the sexes was still solved, or, rather, 
left unsolved by the superstition that mar- 
riage, once entered upon, made change, 
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growth, the redirecting of inner energies a 
crime. ... A hell of a world.... 

He opened the door of his office and looked 
idly out into the foyer that led to the galleries. 
His father was standing there looking at a 
picture. Something in the back of Mr. Cur- 
tis’ dark gray frock-coat troubled Lucien. 
There was a weary straightness of line; there 
was an implacable somberness; there was a 
denial of life. He closed the door softly. 
Almost mechanically he took up the receiver. 
He called for Helga’s number. Her voice 
eame. Thank heaven, she was back. 

‘‘How did you know I wanted so much to 
hear from you?”’ 

“‘T felt it suddenly,”’ he said. ‘‘Has any- 
thing happened ?”’ 

‘‘T’ye had a special delivery letter from 
mother. Someone who wouldn’t give his 
name called her up on long distance and 
warned her.”’ 

‘<¢And what did she say ?”’ 

‘She trusts me implicitly. She didn’t say 
very much. She never does, you know. But 
of course she’s worried and alarmed.”’ 

“‘T feel so humiliated by my own power- 
lessness. ...” 

‘Don’t, dear. I’ll write her at once. Only, 
T am glad you called up.”’ 
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Again, as always, she insisted on bearing 
her part of the burden alone, of making a 
little light of it. 

Who the Aevilt fateen thought, ian the 
devil could it have been? He thought of his 
father’s back. There was something treach- 
erous about that righteous back. But Lucien 
shook his head. 

‘*No, no, impossible—quite.”’ 
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Every night during these tense, yet bitterly 
passive days, he had the same dream. Very 
wearily he climbed up and down intermi- 
nable stairs—interminable. If he reached 
landings, they opened upon endless, dim cor- 
ridors down which he sped. On the stairs, 
in those long corridors, he was always seek- 
ing, seeking Helga. Sometimes he didn’t find 
her. Then he woke up with a feeling of lassi- 
tude, covered with sweat. ... Often he 
found her—found her high up, in a little sun- 
lit room, in some tall turret beyond the hun- 
dredth flight of stairs... . The dream had 
variants—curious variants. Once he had 
found Helga up there in the sunlight beside 
a blue window with iridescent pigeons soar- 
ing beyond. He and Helga had sat there side 
by side, holding hands, like two children— 
happy with an innocent happiness. Sud- 
denly the room had changed, contracted, be- 
gun to whir and rattle. It was the inside of 
an ordinary New York taxicab. There was 
no one beside him. But opposite him sat a 


slim, tall figure swathed in black. The figure 
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dropped a veil. It was the face of Elise. 
She was blinded with tears. She stretched 
out her arms. She cried: ‘‘ Lucien, I love you 
and it is Christmas day... .”’ 

First these dreams shook him. It didn’t 
seem to him that they were exactly wish- 
fulfillments according to the current scientific 
notion; it didn’t seem to him that they em- 
ployed a symbolism at all distant from the 
actual facts. Indeed they were rather simple, 
imaginative repetitions of the real things that 
filled his life. He thought that, in that final 
variant of his dream, his subconscious dream- 
technician had done a rather good job. Elise 
had always had a clinging, childlike feeling 
about Christmas. The tinge of pathos in that 
feeling—compensation for a somewhat bar- 
ren childhood—had often touched him. She 
could have flung forth the concentrated ap- 
peal of her situation in no better way. Helga 
in the dreams was also quite herself—quiet 
yet intense, earnest in her love, tenderly gay. 

Even when he had reasoned away the emo- 
tional impact of the dreams, however, they 
still impalpably weighed upon him. He often 
thought of the sayings of his friend Born- 
heim, the critic, during these days. ‘‘Life is 
insanely intricate. Civilization will die of 
dry-rot unless we can make it simpler. It is 
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not a question of things; it is one of emotions. 
We must learn to live emotionally in a larger, 
simpler, nobler way. There must be more 
detachment and flexibility, less force and 
tenacity. It is a pity,’’—at this point Born- 
heim would grinw—‘‘it is a damned pity that, 
for several generations, people can’t be born 
orphans and contract no ties. They need to 
be pried out of their hectic emotionalism, 
their hectic possessiveness. Oh, for one gen- 
eration freed from the three most pestiferous 
influences in history—the home, the church, 
the school.’? He would grin again. People 
would laugh at him. He would nod queerly. 
‘‘Good people, if you knew how much more 
truth than poetry there is to my funny say- 
ings—if only you knew!’’ 

Lucien would think especially of that last 
saying of Bornheim’s at breakfast now since 
Mildred Harkness had so suddenly come. 
He had never liked Elise’s sister ; he was glad 
the Harknesses had moved to Cleveland. He 
thought it ominous, so far as he was con- 
cerned, that she had come without warning. 
She was older, shorter, stouter than Elise. 
She was dark. She was married to a pros- 
perous oculist. She was a Presbyterian, a 
club-woman, a leader in good causes. She was 
cheerful and read both McCall’s Magazine 
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and the Atlantic Monthly. She was a proud 
American, a member of the W. C. T. U. She 
believed in being kind to the poor and to for- 
eigners so long as they were moral. She was 
an immensely competent housekeeper; she 
was a truly excellent mother. Lucien, pass- 
ing through Cleveland, had taken comfort in 
the admirable way in which her home was 
run; he had taken pleasure in the fine rosi- 
ness of the children. Only the stupidity and 
moral belligerency and subtle snobbishness 
of every word said in that house had grated 
on him. 

Now she sat between him and Elise at 
breakfast and at dinner—when he dined at 
home. To Elise her attitude was tender and 
protective, to him carefully kind, falsely tol- 
erant, persuasive. ... Evidently she had 
been told. She believed in Kindness—so long 
as people justified its use. She meant, so 
long as they were sure, in the long run, to 
come around to her way of thinking and act- 
ing. There was, of course, a Limit to Kind- 
ness. She considered that limit to have been 
reached as soon as it was seen that people 
would not identify themselves with her brand 
of moral tyranny. Lucien was—so her treat- 
ment seemed to indicate—in a state of pro- 
bation. Since he was her brother-in-law and 
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an American gentleman, she chose to assume 
—it was her duty to assume—that he would 
never go beyond the limit where Kindness 
was possible. It was with a rich implication 
of doing her duty by making that assumption 
that she offered him more toast at breakfast, 
asked him when he would like dinner, sug- 
gested a heavier overcoat. She had relieved 
dear Elise of all household duties for a while. 
The poor girl looked worn. At that point 
Mildred Harkness’ voice hardened a little 
and she couldn’t quite keep a rebuking eye 
from Lucien’s face. Her silence thundered: 
as well she might, as well she might... . 

He asked Elise quietly and kindly what 
was the reason for Mildred’s sudden visit. 
“Not that I mind, of course,’’ he added. 
Elise declared that Mildred had meant to 
come for some time; she admitted that she 
had told Mildred of their troubles. She 
added: “‘I’m fond of Mildred and glad to 
have her. But she doesn’t help me. I want 
you.’’ 

He shook his head sadly. 

‘**You’re determined to find no help.’’ 

‘*How about yourself ?’’ 

‘What can I do?”’ 

‘*You can give up that girl.’’ 

‘*And then ?”’ 
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“Then I think you could get along.”’ 

“‘T could eat, I suppose, and breathe.”’ 

“‘Of course, if you won’t even try.”’ 

“Try to live a perfectly empty, dreary 
ife?”’ 

‘¢You only think it would be that.”’ 

‘‘T know what life was like before.”’ 

‘‘Ts she the only one in the world who can 
nelp you?”’ 

‘‘What difference would it make to you if 
it were someone else ?”’ 

‘*It would make all the difference.”’ 

“‘You only say that for an immediate ad- 
yantage.”’ 

SON OuaiOe.: 

“‘T’m afraid you do.”’ 

‘*Well, you can’t expect me not to do every- 
thing !”’ 

‘*Can’t you respect in me a separate human 
being ?”’ 

She began to ery. 

‘*Why do you torture me? Isn’t it enough, 
enough ?”’ 

Mildred came in. She assumed a false, 
harsh gayety. 

‘*T can’t let you two quarrel. Elise isn’t 
strong enough to bear it. I think you might 
remember that, Lucien.’’ 

She put her arms around Elise. 
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“‘T wish you’d have a little sense. The 
time for talking is past.’’ 

The woman’s dictatorial tone and attitude 
enraged him. 

‘*How do you know that 2” 

“*T think it’s pretty plain.” 

‘“T don’t think you have any right to pass 
judgment on my affairs.”’ 

She grew red. 

“IT don’t see that there’s anything very 
hard to judge. If all men acted like you, 
what would become of the home, what would 
become of civilization ?”’ 

He flared up. 

‘“‘That’s damned nonsense. If, as you say, 
all men acted like me, there would be an end 
of argument. It would mean a universal 
revolution against marriage and what you 
call the home which would effectually put an 
end to both. But all men don’t act like me; 
they’re not in my position. The few who are, 
and the women in similar positions, should 
have such rational relief as fits their needs. 
Your generalizations are trickery, not argu- 
ment. You might as well say: If a man is ill, 
he should have no medicine, for if all men 
were ill, there’d not be doctors nor medicine 
enough to go around. You talk nonsense and 
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I’d be very grateful if you’d carefully keep 
out of the whole business.”’ 

She drew herself up. 

‘“You can’t keep out of a conflict between 
right and wrong.”’ 

There was something so like a cold pudding 
about the dignity she assumed that Lucien, 
his anger faded, laughed. 

‘¢ And you’re so damned certain you always 
know what’s right and what’s wrong ?”’ 

‘*T thought everyone did.”’ 

He laughed again. 

‘“‘Tt’s the hardest problem in the world. 
The greatest thinkers have struggled with it 
in vain. You think everybody knows. How 
funny that is.’”” He stopped a minute. ‘‘ And 
how dangerous and positively diabolical.’’ 

She glared. 

‘You don’t know what I’m talking about. 
No; don’t worry. You couldn’t. Never mind. 
It’s all right.”’ 

He left abruptly. Words. There was no 
use. It was sheer waste. There must be no 
more words. No more... . 

His heart lifted. He had an engagement 
with Helga. She was alive; she was in the 
world, as she herself had said. The same sun 
shone on them and the same stars. The same 
wind murmured at their ears. She was no 
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part of the murk and misery, the heat and 
words and warpings and misunderstandings 
and cross-purposes of his life. About her was 
clarity, peace, loveliness. Good God, he was 
just! He wanted so to be just. Of course 
Elise, caught in the very warp and woof of 
these confusions, did not and could not as- 
sume a free and normal aspect to him. Of 
course he probably saw her as a caricature of 
herself. Of course. Yet it was her character 
or, at least, the impact of their characters on 
each other that had produced the confusion, 
the wretchedness, the moral malaise, the deso- 
lateness, and had thus created in him the 
vision with which he now misjudged her. 
So, so; yes, so that false vision was yet a 
judgment, a judment on their mistaken judg- 
ment in having chosen each other.... 
Damned intricate. Damned true. Pretty 
nearly the ultimate truth of the whole busi- 
ness. That he did not see about Elise clarity, 
peace, loveliness, that was enough, that was 
the final judgment not on her, nor on him, 
but on their union... . 

Helga flew into his arms. Then she dis- 
engaged herself. She stood by the piano. 

‘(Don’t touch me, darling. Stay where you 
are. I want to talk to you seriously.” 

‘‘All right,’’ he said. ‘‘Go ahead.” 
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‘‘Mother’s had a letter, too.”’ 

‘‘Hrom whom ?”’ 

‘‘She doesn’t say.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘So she’s coming down to New York.”’ 

‘oWhen 2’’ 

“‘She doesn’t say. I think she wants to 
come suddenly.”’ 

“‘Very well. I won’t avoid her. I’ll be 
perfectly open and honest with her. Things 
are as they are.”’ 

‘*Yes, Lucien, I knew you’d say that and 
feel that. I want you to. But mother 
wouldn’t understand; at least I’m afraid she 
mightn’t. I don’t want to deceive her. But 
I want her to know things a little gradually 
and as they really are. I don’t want her to 
get a distorted view. That would be dan- 
gerous.”’ 

‘*Wise child,’’ he teased. ‘‘But you’re ob- 
viously right. You have a little habit of 
having the right instinct. It’s so consoling. 
Is that all ?’’ 

> Ehat’s all.” 

‘Then we can be happy now ?”’ 

She clung to him as though she had obscure 
and silent fears. 

‘Yes, Lucien, yes, let’s be happy to- 
Perbers ys 2c” 
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THaT night, that Thursday night as his 
memory, never retentive of such details, al- 
ways held fast—that night the house was 
sullen. Elise scarcely looked up at dinner. 
She retired into one of her rare, stony si- 
lences. Mildred talked like a machine. Her 
thick, sexless voice was maddening. She 
talked about lecturers whom she had heard 
during the previous season. ‘There was one, 
a professor in a great university, who talked 
on fiction. He certainly knew what he was 
talking about. He appreciated great litera- 
- ture. Yet he thought that all these impure 
books were ephemeral. Even the French 
were coming around to that point of view. 
He had been in Paris recently; an eminent 
French critic had told him that the day of 
impurity was over; the Marcel Prévosts and 
their kind must go. And wasn’t there a 
strong prohibition movement in England? 
Yes, the world was getting better... . 

Lucien jumped up. He was through, but 
he couldn’t help the relief and suddenness of 


his gesture. Elise looked impenetrable and 
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reproachful at once. He meant to excuse 
himself. The words choked him. He slipped 
into the pantry, caught up a bottle of Scotch, 
a siphon and a glass and raced up the stairs, 
raced as though pursued, to his study. 

The house was like a sarcophagus. He was 
buried in it. Its whole weight was on his 
chest ; its intolerable gloom sickered into his 
soul! He was buried here, buried alive. 
Buried forever? Out, out beyond it, was a 
world—a world of flexibility, of freshness, 
melody and bloom. Here all was stale, stale 
and musty. He had made his escapes into 
that outer world? Was it for him? Was 
there not a humble place in it for him? A 
humble place. He wanted no glory; he 
wanted none of the splendors of the earth. 
Vain splendors. A little house, a garden, 
Helga. ... He took a deep drink. ‘‘And 
thou, beside me singing in the wilderness, Oh, 
wilderness were Paradise enow.’’ Maudlin? 
He didn’t care. The house was like a sar- 
cophagus. He was suffocating; he was being 
throttled—he and his soul. He drank again. 
He hated himself for drinking. He knew 
perfectly that this sort of drinking bred a 
moral falseness. Even while he felt elated 
under the influence of the whisky and mut- 
tered : ‘‘I’ll have what I need to live or smash 
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the whole world!’’—even while he muttered 
it he knew that it was merely the effect of the 
alcohol. . . . His senses could become intoxi- 
eated. His mind rarely. A fundamental 
hesitancy always kept his drinking this side 
of recklessness. So that his mind remained 
unshakable, incorruptible, always faced the 
music, always saw things as they are—his 
wretched, realistic, unswerving mind. He 
muttered: ‘‘If I could be a fool, a self- 
deceiver, perhaps my very obliviousness of 
the real nature of things would give me a 
chance. What does Elise care about the real 
nature of things, the true character of this or 
any situation? If ever it pierces her mind 
for a moment, that mind acts like a wound in 
healthy tissue—it extrudes the foreign mat- 
ter and closes and heals. She is safe again 
with her delusions and desires. I am without 
protection. The one who has vision is always 
without protection. Naked to the wind, to 
the nails, to the thorns... .’? He drank 
again. He knew he was drunk. He knew he 
would feel like arag in the morning. He had 
to deaden himself. Consciousness was no 
longer supportable. Bed ... bed. Heslept 
at once, a heavy, tormented, comfortless 


sleep. 
On Friday, life shrieked and rattled like an 
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unoiled machine. It was as implacable as a 
machine, too. Mr. Curtis was in Lucien’s 
private office. 

‘These things must be taken care of, 
Lucien. I can’t turn over your department 
to someone else. How would it look? If you 
would settle the most necessary things to- 
day, the situation would be much improved.”’ 

Lucien nodded. 

‘*Oh, very well.’’ 

He pressed the button on his desk, sum- 
moning a stenographer. Good Lord, some of 
these letters were old. People had written 
again and again. After all, he drew his in- 
come from the firm. Well, he had been very 
faithful and interested in past years and had 
attracted both artists and patrons whom his 
father could not have drawn to the house. 
Then, too, it was his father. . . . He looked 
up. The stenographer was beside him, pen- 
cil poised, pad in her lap. Sleek, black 
hair, very good features, complexion touched 
up with skillful, unobtrusive art, uncannily 
intelligent dark-brown eyes. Good type. 
Clever, strong, too unscrupulous ever to be 
what the world calls immoral. Sure to sell 
herself in business and in life in the sanest, 
safest way. As he sat still idle, he knew that 
those brown eyes were on him, measured him. 
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Those ears hidden under the sleek black hair 
had heard. What did she think of him? He 
wondered. Probably that he was a fool, a 
good deal of a fool, a sentimentalist. If he 
wasn’t satisfied, why didn’t he have a nice 
little show-girl on the side. There’s always— 
that kind. That’s what men do. She had 
worked for millionaire brokers. ... Per- 
haps he did the girl wrong. Perhaps... . 

He pulled himself together. He began to 
dictate. He found it hard. The thing was 
like earth on the tongue—heavy, tasteless yet 
nauseating. Once he had been keen about 
this business of mediating between the artist 
and the public—a decent, necessary business 
which furthered the amount and the effec- 
tiveness of beauty in the world. Now? When 
the center of life is wrong everything is 
wrong and distorted. If a vital organ is dis- 
eased the limbs are weak... . 

He dictated till one. The stenographer’s 
efficiency was icy. She gave no excuse for 
delay. But at one, something in her de- 
meanor gave a perceptible signal. He sup- 
posed he needed luncheon, too. The street 
was crowded. He went to a hotel in the neigh- 
borhood. Every table was taken. To an- 
other. The head-waiter regretted. Very 
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busy. Would Monsieur care to wait? Just 
ten minutes. Lucien shook his head. 

He walked down one of the side-streets. 
On this block the crowd was neither so thick 
nor so glossy as on the Avenue. He went a 
little farther east and dropped into an unob- 
trusive little restaurant. He forced down a 
fruit salad. He could see his father in his 
office. The old gentleman had luncheon sent 
in: a cup of bouillon, a bit of chicken, a slice 
of melon. Dignity, contentment, moderation. 
Had his father ever had a craving, a deep 
craving of soul or body except that one for 
economic security to which he had sacrified 
his youth? He knew so well what his father 
would reply: ‘‘Well, if I hadn’t, you would 
have had a harder time.’’ ‘True, true, a 
harder time. Perhaps a freer. The poor 
aren’t so respectable. ... 

He didn’t see how he could drag through 
the afternoon. He didn’t see. ... But on 
his return to the Galleries he found his father 
eagerly awaiting him. French art-dealers 
were there; a notable collection in Lyons had 
to be dispersed and sold. No one in Europe 
could afford to buy. Would Messrs. Curtis 
and Company care to study the matter? 
There were catalogues, photographs. The 
collection itself was being packed for trans- 
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portation to America now. But late bidders 
would have to shoulder extra costs. . . . 

A long-drawn conference followed. Often 
Mr. Curtis’ eyes were on Lucien. Was there a 
touch, just a hint of anxiety in them. Lucien 
really tried to fix his attention on the matter 
in hand. And it was hard. 

At five, certain preliminary decisions had 
beenmade. Mr. Curtis said he wished to stay 
in the office a little while longer. The two 
Frenchmen accompanied Lucien into the 
street. It was dark in the sky. The lights 
on the Avenue had a mild splendor. The 
older of the two Frenchmen stopped. 

‘Beautiful. Magnificent.’’ 

The younger of the two turned to Lucien. 

‘It is very pleasant and esthetic to see a 
city without street-prostitution. But tell me, 
what does human nature do with itself in 
America? Is it really suppressed? And 
with your rigid American marriage conven- 
tions, too ?”’ 

‘“They’re not so rigid,’’? Lucien said, ‘‘at 
least not on the statute books of most states. 
Divorce is increasing very rapidly. Some of 
our moralists are worried.”’ 

The Frenchman nodded. 

“‘Very decent, very intelligent, to maké 
divorce so easy as to diminish the necessity 
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for illicit relations and the consequent degra- 
dation. I admire America.”’ 

The two gentlemen took their leave of 
Lucien with great courtesy. He looked after 
them. He smiled to himself at the younger 
man’s remark, at its naive assumption that 
American legislators would ever publicly ad- 
mit the necessity of the employment of man’s 
primal instinets or reckon with the fact that 
rigid marriage laws make for prostitution or 
semi-prostitution. If that point of view were 
presented to them, they would babble about 
self-control, the home. . . . They would say 
all sorts of things which, to the young French- 
man, would seem irrelevant to that particular 
discussion and quite meaningless. 

Lucien was tired. He was depressed. He 
was too depressed for any action. He would 
have given much to have heard Helga’s 
voice for a moment. But the notion of a 
public telephone-booth nauseated him. Why? 
Why? He couldn’t telephone from his office. 
The girl at the switchboard would listen in. 
Nor from his friend’s offices, nor from his 
house. It was an old problem now, an old 
irk. He was too wretched to meet it to-night. 
He could telephone to any fool, scoundrel, to 
the greedy, foul, corrupt. Not to Helga. ... 

He was infinitely grateful for the quiet of 
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the house. For its emptiness. The maid had 
a message for him. Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. 
Harkness had gone out to dinner. They 
would go to the theater afterwards. Should 
she serve him at once? 

He ate sparingly. He was tired. He 
walked about in the quiet, empty house a bit. 
The emptiness was healing to his nerves. 
There was no quiver of an opposing and en- 
slaving will in the air. There was peace. He 
hoped he would have a night of natural rest. 


Yes, he was normally sleepy. . . . He could 
be normally sleepy when the house was 
empty. ... 


Sleep did refresh him that night. It re- 
freshed him, too, that he was alone at break- 
fast. He felt inwardly and outwardly more 
erect than he had done for some days. He 
finished his coffee and lit his cigarette. He 
had been morbid. It was wrong and foolish. 
There must be ways. He would fight on and 
with more concentrated energy. A brilliant 
sun flooded the dining-room with light. 

First he would call up Helga. He must see 
her to-day. And to-morrow, too. Especially 
to-morrow. This thing of not seeing her on 
Sunday was an empty gesture, a foolish ges- 
ture. ... If it was the Lord’s day—he 
smiled at the thought—it was a good day on 
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which to follow the behests of the spirit... . 

He entered the booth of his tobacconist at 
the corner. He got his number. Then some- 
thing seemed to go wrong. An ache of im- 
patience rose in him, stung him. 

“Ts this Riverside 7670 ?”’ 

At last a voice. The voice of one of the 
colored lads at the switchboard. 

Ye Vassirn? 

‘‘Then give me apartment 43!”’ 

‘* Apartment 43 ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Strong.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Strong? She ain’t here any 
more. She left with her mother on Friday 
morning.”’ 

He hung up the receiver. He walked out 
of the booth. He stopped at the counter and 
bought a package of cigarettes. He swayed 
a little. He lit a cigarette. He inhaled the 
smoke deep, deep into his lungs. When had 
he done just that, just that, feeling just so? 
Oh, yes. That day, when he was twenty, when 
the physician had come out of his mother’s 
room and had said, ‘‘Go in, my boy, to see 
her once more before ...’’ That was it. 
He moved about. But his bones seemed to 
have melted. He couldn’t feel them. Funny, 
not to feel your bones. 


XVII 

He stepped out of the dim shop into the 
garish street. He knew that anyone watch- 
ing him would say that he seemed casual and 
listless and a little uncertain in his move- 
ments. He walked for a block; then he 
stopped and turned and looked back. He saw 
shapes—people, motor-cars, wagons. Unsub- 
stantial shapes. He said to himself: “‘I must 
do something; I must do something. But 
what can I do? IT ama married man. Any 
inquiries I make about Helga will reflect on 
her. The more agitated I seem, the more will 
she be disgraced. I ama married man. It’s 
like being a branded slave—only worse, much 
worse. Helga is twenty. Her mother has a 
perfect right to take her away. Father had 
a perfect right to warn Mrs. Strong that her 
daughter was in danger from my infatuation. 
In fact, people will say: What a fine man Mr. 
Curtis is. He does right without fear or 
favor. He will not stand by and see his own 
son doing wrong. Yes, and Elise. If she, too, 
had a hand init. People would say: What a 
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endures her husband’s defection. Her one 
thought is to save that girl to whom, Heaven 
knows, she’s under no obligation. Yes, father 
and Elise have a clean bill of moral health. 
The heart counts for nothing. The soul 
counts for nothing. Happiness and blessed- 
ness and peace count for nothing. A clean 
bill of health counts. The world couldn’t be 
a filthier world or a falser world if a devil 
with a heart of crag and a brain of ice had 
deliberately invented it to see how far a sub- 
tle falseness could go. What can I do? Oh, 
I can employ a private detective agency and 
in a few hours know where Helga is. And 
then? I couldn’t go near her. Mrs. Strong 
would have the support of everyone in the 
world in forbidding me to annoy her daugh- 
ter. At the best she might say: ‘Yes, I know 
that you and Helga love each other. Well, 
T’ll overlook the way you’ve met; come back 
when you have your divorcee and we’ll see!’ 
And she would be quite right, quite right. 
But for all that, I must know where Helga 
is. I must know.’’ 
He thought of Anne Harrington, of course: 
the chaperon, the lady with the dark, snap- 
ping, sympathetic eyes. He thought he knew. 
where he could reach her by telephone. He 
went back to the tobacconist; he went back 
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into the booth. The tobacconist looked at 
him. He could see the man’s stolid curiosity 
through the glass pane of the booth. 

He did get Anne. Her voice was warm and 
kind. 

‘*T expected you to call me.”’ 

“Tell me what happened. Where is 
Helga ?’’ 

“*It’s simple,’’ Anne said. ‘‘I expected it. 
You should have, too. Mrs. Strong became 
alarmed. She thinks very well of you.” 

‘‘She’s not on the warpath?” 

‘““No. She simply takes the position that, 
human nature being what it is, the present 
situation couldn’t end except in catastrophe. 
She doesn’t particularly blame you. But she 
wants to save her girl.’’ 

“‘But Anne!”’ 

‘‘IT know. I understand. But you couldn’t 
expect her to take any other attitude. She’s 
taken Helga to her hotel with her—the 
Framley—and in a day or two she’ll take 
her home.’’ 

‘‘And Helga ?’’ 

‘‘The poor child is stunned. She’s white 
asa ghost. You know she’s not the one to cry 
or make a fuss. But she’s helpless.’’ 

ey eR.’ 

‘‘She can’t oppose her mother’s reasons. 
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Mrs. Strong says: ‘Well, let him get a divorce 
and we’ll see. You don’t want to end up by 
being the mistress of a married man, do you?’ 
Of course Helga says no. And of course she 
doesn’t. So there youare. Could you expect 
anything else.”’ : 

‘“‘No, Anne. You’re quite right.’’ He 
pulled himself together. ‘‘Of course it’s the 
most inevitable thing in the world. I’m just 
rather stunned myself at this moment. Will 
you see Helga ?”’ 

‘“Ves, she clings to me. I’m the link, you 
‘see, that binds her to you.”’ 

““You’re an awfully good sort, Anne. I 
shan’t forget. Wiaull you tell her that I love 
her, that nothing can change my feelings, 
that I’ll put up the strongest fight I can ?”’ 

‘‘Surely I will.” 

The moment he had hung up the receiver 
he became aware of the irony of his words. 
He would put up a fight. What fight? There 
was no new element in the situation. He 
couldn’t marry Helga; he couldn’t run away 
with her; he couldn’t live with her; he 
couldn’t give her up. He couldn’t live; he 
couldn’t die; he was a damned soul. And he 
knew that if he lived to be eighty and Helga 
became but as a legend dreamed of, but as a 
piercing melody heard long ago in the course 
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of the cruel and obliterating years, that what 
would stay with him and crouch forever in 
the innermost chambers of his mind was the 
unforgettable, the insupportable injustice. 
His love-life was being killed. His heart was 
being murdered. He would go out at last 
into the darkness having known no light. For 
this there was no compensation, no healing. 
He was a damned soul. 

He gagged at the thought of the office. He 
gagged at the thought of his house. But the 
house was nearer. He was too tired to walk. 
So he went home. He dragged himself along 
the street. He thought: my step is the step 
of an old man. 

There was a hush over the house. He knew 
that Elise and Mildred and the maid were 
somewhere in it. But there was no sound. 
He climbed the stairs to his study and sat 
down at his desk. He leaned forward and 
rested his head on his hands. He closed his 
eyes and he saw Helga and himself. He saw 
her little sitting-room with the long sofa on 
which they had so often sat side by side, and 
the quaint little lamp and the piano. He saw 
her there as, with a repressed eagerness, she 
would undo some flowers, or a book that he 
had brought her, and then turn to him and 
put her arms around his neck. He saw her 
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sitting opposite him at luncheon or dinner, 
glowing, yet wistful, so glad to be with him— 
just to be with him—so anxious not to dis- 
appoint his expectations of her. He saw her 
on their long vigorous walks, full of a child- 
like merriment but always with an inner seri- 
ousness of mood and outlook. He heard her 
voice in song and speech—speech often sud- 
denly wise and ripe beyond her years. He 
saw her beside him in the woodlands, listen- 
ing to him, teasing him, guiding him, always 
full to the brim of tenderness and sweet serv- 
iceableness. He saw her yearning glance 
upon little children whom they met in street 
or park, and felt the pressure of her hand on 
his arm. His head sank on the desk before 
him and a few slow, acid tears bit into his 
eyelids. ... 

He heard a rustle and a step, and looked up 
and saw Elise. There was no surprise in her 
glance at seeing him here at this hour, or at 
his mood. She knew. . . . About her there 
was a Sadness and, almost for the first time 
in all their years, a desire to give, to heal, to 
yield. She put a slender hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘Can’t I do anything for you, Lucien ?”’ 

He gazed at her long and intently and won- 
deringly. No, she was not conscious of the 
enormity of her position and of her attitude. 
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She was wounding his heart to death; she was 
relentless; she was sacrificing him and his 
life not to her happiness even, not to any 
hope, but to her mere tenacity, mere posses- 
siveness—to the empty show and vanity of 
things. Yet she was conscious of no wrong. 
Wasn’t he her husband? She had no doubt, 
no hesitation, no scruple. She wanted to com- 
fort him; she—of all people in the world— 
thought she could bring him comfort. The 
murderer bemoaning his victim. Yet she was 
so impenetrable to these obvious truths, she 
was so benighted in her confusing of rubber- 
stamped verbiage with spiritual fact, that if 
he had shaken her hand from his shoulder, 
she would have felt a little sorrier for herself. 
Wasn’t he her husband ? 

She returned his gaze sadly but steadily. 
His defeat gave her peace and poise and 
kindliness. Her voice was very soft. 

“‘Aren’t you going to speak to me, dear ?’’ 

He couldn’t imagine what he should say; 
he couldn’t imagine what speech there could 
be between them again forever, what signifi- 
cant speech. A supreme crisis had come into 
life. In that crisis he had tried to reach her 
mind with words. He had failed. No words 
that he could speak, no expression of his, had 
had power to swerve her, even to touch her. 
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He moistened his lips, which were dry and 
fevered. He saw her face melting, the tears 
gathering. He was far too tired and hopeless 
to want to wound her. That, too, availed 
nothing. He didn’t care to inflict useless suf- 
fering. He hunted frantically in his mind 

for words. None came. | 

‘Speak to me, Lucien!’’ she cried sud- 
denly. 

He shook his head. 

‘What am I to say ?”’ 

She grasped his hand. 

‘‘Tell me what you want me to say,’’ he 
almost whispered. ‘‘I’ll say it. Since you 
think you’re the one who needs kindness and 
deserve consolation—tell me what I shall 
Say.’’ 

‘‘Oh, how cruel you are!’’ she cried. 

‘*T am the cruel one, you think.”’ 

“*Yes, yes!’’ 

‘*Very well. Have it so. I want no more 
contention. You’ve beaten me. Let it go. 
Let it be.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she protested. ‘‘Things can’t be 
EDIS WAYS. 0 

‘“Then give me hope.’’ 

‘“Hope! You mean, give you my life.’’ 

‘I mean, give me mine.’’ 


She stroked his hand. She talked. And 
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he knew that what she now said came from 
the depth. . 

‘“‘T can’t give you up, Lucien. There’s no 
use talking about that any more. But I'll 
do anything and everything I ecan.’’ 

‘“*Tf you could do anything for me, Elise, in 
the sense of what a woman can do for a man, 
things would never have come to this pass. 
They have, precisely because you can do noth- 
ing forme. It hasn’t been either wantonness 
or accident. But let it all go. Only, I beg 
of you, don’t exert yourself and don’t bother 
me.”’ 

‘‘Ts that how you regard me—as an annoy- 
ance ?’’ 

He lifted his hand. 

“‘Ror God’s sake, Elise, let be!’’ 

But when anything stung her, her control 
snapped. 

‘¢Vou think now that you’d be happy with 
that girl. How do you know? It’s all un- 
tried, all untested. I’d give you two just a 
year for you to be as wretched as possible. 
It’s easy enough for a girl to pretend that’s 
she’s everything a man wants yy 

He got up sharply and flung the chair from 
under him. 

“‘Be still! You’ve beaten me. You’ve 
downed me. I’m thirty-four and I swear by 
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God that I don’t give a tinker’s damn what 
happens to me or whether I live or die. That 
ought to be enough for you. You can spare 
me your empty and malicious talk.” 

He was quivering. 

She threw herself on the sofa beside ‘the 
fireplace and sobbed chokingly. The room 
seemed eerie to him, eerie and empty. All 
life seemed eerie and empty. The sound of 
her sobbing came to him as from afar, as 
something unreal and yet strangely stubborn. 

She rose and stood still and looked at him. 

‘*Aren’t you a bit sorry for me?”’ she asked. 

He restrained an impulse of wild laughter. 

‘Yes, Elise, I’m sorry for you. You didn’t 
make yourself, any more than anyone else 
did. You don’t really want to destroy me. 
I know that.”’ 

She came up to him. 

*“Then kiss me, Lucien.”’ 

‘‘She’s unimaginable,’’ he thought. ‘‘No 
one would believe it. Such spiritual obtuse- 
ness never was before in the world. If I 
think about it I shall go mad.”’ 

He was passive under her kiss. 


XVIII 


So strong and degrading is the grip of 
habit that it blunts the edges of our noblest 
crises and halts the catharsis of the tragic 
hour. Good breeding has enfeebled the soul, 
and gentle manners have allied themselves 
with moral sloth. Lucien knew on the eve- 
ning of this day that a better and more primi- 
tive man than he might have striven more 
worthily with fate. What though that man, 
rough of hand, shaggy of hair, had been a less 
soothing object to an emasculated vision, 
what though he had stricken with both awe 
and disgust clubwomen sitting in conclaves? 
That man, coal-heaver, peasant, smith, would 
have broken the furniture, beaten Elise, left 
the house, taken his woman, driven his spade _ 
into new soil, his ax into foreign trees. Poor 
Lucien! He was civilized beyond the possi- 
bility of violence or independence. You can’t 
write art-criticism or deal in pictures on the 
veldt. Neither can you have a career as a 
singer. Helga was vigorous in body. She 
had deep instincts; she had said that her 
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sense, to cook for him, to wash for him. She 
was nearer the primitive than he. But, in 
her, too, this urge was ultimately divorced 
from reality. Under the strain of reality her 
strength would snap. They were both vic- 
tims of the romantic and genteel tradition. of 
life. It was in their bones... . 

Instead of breaking furniture, Lucien went 
down to dinner at the proper hour. Elise and 
Mildred were already seated. Elise smiled 
encouragingly at him as one might smile at 
a child that was determined to be naughty but 
was sure to be good in the end; Mildred 
tossed her head. The gesture was slight; it 
was barely perceptible. But it did not 
escape Lucien. It was a gesture of moral 
triumph; it said: This is a Christian coun- 
try. Marriage is a sacred institution. We 
are neither heathens nor Continentals. There 
is neither a heart nor a body. There is 
legality and respectability and Foreign Mis- 
sions. We, as a nation, do not tolerate vice. 
Sit down and act like the American gentle- 
man you were born to be. 

Lucien gazed at the woman. Her sexless 
fatness suddenly struck him as coldly and 
unnaturally obscene, her silent implications 
as quite intolerable. He could have borne 
Hlise’s wheedling and clinging; he could not 
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bear this woman’s repulsive righteousness. 
He swung on his heel—did that quite literally 
—and went back to his study. 

He sat there staring at the wall. ... The 
maid came up with a tray. She put it ona 
table. She walked softly as though she were 
in a sick room. Lucien nodded to her. He 
got up and walked back and forth and now 
and then stopped and took a bite of food from 
the tray on the table. It seemed to him that, 
at this moment, his degradation reached its 
lowest depth, reached a horrible complete- 
ness. This treatment of him as though he 
were an invalid or slightly demented—yes, 
this was the last straw. For the first time 
there arose in him the impulse of revenge. 
He hadn’t had it before. He had wanted to 
dissolve his hopeless marriage tenderly, 
quietly, decently. He had been willing to be 
persuasive, kind, patient. The ground was 
not burning under his feet. He had wanted 
to spare Elise in every conceivable way. 
Something in him hardened. That damned 
Harkness woman! Was that Elise’s fault? 
Yes, she should have seen, have known, not 
have exposed him so... . 

Revenge. He knew that the thing had en- 
tered his soul. It would tower there later. © 
To-night the ache in him was too bitter. He 
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had a vision of Helga. He knew his girl. 
She wouldn’t quite let herself go before her 
mother. She couldn’t. The training in sur- 
face respectability, in the identification of 
moral values with the accidental prevailing 
social forms had gone too deep. The inhibi- 
tions were too violent. Helga wouldn’t dare 
show her mother the fullness of her grief and 
loss. How could a ‘‘nice’’ girl be stricken to 
the heart over a married man? How could 
she so forget herself, so ‘‘let herself go?’? 
Helga would try to be seemly in her behavior ; 
she would try thus to escape questioning and 
reproach. When night came and she was 
alone—if, indeed, she were permitted to be 
alone—then at last she would permit herself 
the signs of suffering. Poor little stoic... . 

He must write her. Of course he must 
write her. She mustn’t be left alone in her 
suffering. Yet what could he say? She was 
not old enough, he feared, to measure all the 
forces of life. Would he not seem immeasur- 
ably powerless and pusillanimous? No; he 
knew she would defend him in her heart 
against the accusations of her heart. He was 
safe there. He sat down at his desk. He 
began to write. It was hard. He hated 
words. But gradually something broke 
within him and he poured out all his love, 
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longing, grief, rage, despair. He showed her 
how, long before either of them was born, the 
iron web had been woven, how the false no- 
tion that man was made for the Sabbath and 
not the Sabbath for man had throttled in- 
numerable lives, driven innumerable souls to 
despair. He tried to explain to her how 
institutions had long ceased to be regarded as 
expressions of human life, to be discarded or 
changed when they no longer adequately ex- 
pressed the fundamental and changeless 
nature of man; how they had been turned 
into prisons in which the soul decayed and 
the body gangrened. And at last he besought 
her passionately not to give in yet, not yet to 
abandon hope within—not yet—not yet. And 
even while he wrote this appeal he knew that 
it was needless. She was neither shallow nor 
fickle. And, on the other hand, he knew that 
here, and here alone, he struck a note that 
was false. For he indeed saw no hope for 
them—no hope at all... . 

t was late when he stopped writing and 
addressed and sealed the letter. He would 
send it to-morrow by special messenger. It 
was late. Nothing was left him in the dreari- 
ness desolateness of this night except a little 
aleohol. There was whisky. In spite of 
the Mildred Harknesses. He drank. What 
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ghouls those creatures were. They wanted to 
torture people to death and grudged them an 
anodyne. .. . In the night he dreamed that 
he was to have an operation and that Mildred 
protested against giving him an anesthetic. 
‘‘Tt’s immoral,’’ he heard her say, ‘‘it’s un- 
American. Be aman... .’’ 

Next morning the house had its Sunday 
atmosphere. Lucien’s head felt empty. 
Someone seemed to have taken his entrails 
out. He wasa husk. They had done for him. 
He wandered about. <A pulse throbbed in 
his aching head. It ticked like a clock. He 
quivered when he heard the door-bell ring. 
It rang twice in rapid succession....A 
little after eleven the maid came and asked 
would he please come downstairs to the draw- 
ing-room. He wondered vaguely and went. 

He stopped at the door. His father was 
standing in front of the fireplace. Elise 
drooped in an arm-chair; Mildred sat near 
her in another, terribly erect but with eyes 
fixed on her lap. Opposite them, on the sofa, 
sat a tall, dark, spare lady, who seemed de- 
terminedly quiet and a little ill at ease. Mr. 
Curtis waved slightly in the direction of this 
lady. 

‘‘Lucien, this is Mrs. Strong.”’ 

He straightened himself. This was too 
much. 
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‘Is this an inquisition?’’ he asked, his 
eyes hotly on his father’s. 

Mr. Curtis was cold. 

‘It’s an attempt to be considerate to every- 
one. I made inquiries and was glad to dis- 
cover that this was no common affair iz 

‘‘T thought you regretted that it wasn’t!’’ 
Lucien flung out. 

‘*In quite another sense, Lucien. I came to 
the conclusion that our main duty was to 
protect the reputation of Miss Strong and to 
guard her from her own inexperience i 

‘*T’m afraid, father, that you’ve only made 
yourself think that because it sounds moral 
and furthers your ends.’’ 

He went over to Mrs. Strong and took her 
hand. 

‘“‘T hope you don’t think il) of me?”’ 

The dark, quiet, prudent eyes were on him. 

“‘No, I don’t think Ido. I’ve talked to my 
daughter.”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘“‘Well,’’ he urged her gently. 

‘‘Well, I don’t want Helga to marry at all 
yet. She’s too young. And I don’t think it’s 
a good thing to marry anyone so much older. 
So even if you could marry her— But you 
ean’t.”’ 

He thought he heard Mildred whisper 
something that sounded like ‘‘shameless.”’ 
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He looked across and saw her take Elise’s 
hand. Elise was on the edge of tears. 

He looked back at Mrs. Strong. She 
seemed a little enigmatical, a little secretive. 
She rather, he thought, resented being 
dragged into this house and scene and yet 
hadn’t been able to resist. The motives and 
reasons for it were too respectable. 

He turned to his father. 

‘¢What’s the upshot of all this? What did 
you expect to accomplish ?”’ 

‘‘T was going to explain. When I came to 
the conclusion that it was our first duty to 
protect Miss Strong, I asked her mother 
to take her away from New York at least 
temporarily. Mrs. Strong assures me that 
it is necessary for her daughter to resume her 
studies here after a while. Europe is no 
place at present for a young American girl. 
‘And so I asked Mrs. Strong to come here in 
order that, in the presence of your wife and 
your father, you could give your word of 
honor that her daughter would be safe.’’ 

‘What a vile trick!’’ Lucien said quietly. 
He turned with cold wonder to Elise. She 
responded to his silent question. 

‘“You say you love the girl,’’ she cried. 
‘*Do you want to destroy her, to drive her out 
of town, to ruin her career ?’’ 
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‘*You’re all lying,’’ he said. He turned 
back to Mrs. Strong. ‘‘They’re all lying. 
They don’t give a damn about Helga. They’re 
only taking this high moral tone for the 
cruellest and most selfish reasons. I’m a bit- 
terly unhappy man and I ought to be freed 
even if I loved no one else. I do happen to 
love Helga tenderly and devotedly. You 
believe that, don’t you?”’ 

**T think I do,’’ Mrs. Strong said slowly. 

‘*Very well. There is no hope, at present, 
God help me. I know that. And so long as 
there isn’t I won’t try to see Helga. I prom- 
ise you that quite voluntarily. But I wrote 
her a letter last night. I want you to give 
her that letter, and I want you to let me see 
her once more before you take her away.”’ 

Mrs. Strong arose. 

“Very well, Mr. Curtis. That sounds 
reasonable.”’ 

Elise and Mildred arose, too. Elise came 
over and took Lucien’s arm. 

“Don’t you think it would just upset the 
poor girl to see you again? Do you think 
you’re doing her a kindness ?”’ 

Lucien moved away from her. 

‘‘T have your assurance, Mrs. Strong ?’’ 

Mrs. Strong nodded. 

‘‘You can come to the Framley to-mor- 
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row morning. We leave by the night train.” 

‘‘And you will give Helga my letter?” 

Again she nodded. 

He walked heavily upstairs and took the 
letter from his desk. He returned to the 
bleak silence of that peopled room. He gave 
the letter to Mrs. Strong. Then he went out. 
He didn’t want to see the breaking up of that 
funereal gathering. He wanted to see noth- 
ing, to hear nothing. He had promised to 
give up Helga. He had promised to see 
Helga no more but once. She would drift out 
of his life. The years would pass. He had 
no fear that she would ever think untenderly 
of him. But life was life and she was twenty. 
Some day there would be another man whom 
she would kiss even as she had kissed him. 
Some day there would be a child upon her 
breast. It would not be his child. The world 
turned dark before his eyes. 


XTX 


THE night was wan, empty, cavernous. 
The hush was unnatural. Lucien ate nothing 
and drank heavily. But the stupor would not. 
jast. He awoke again and again after short 
intervals of mad and sometimes murderous 
and ribald dreaming. In his waking con- 
sciousness there was little pain. Blankness 
and dullness crept over him. He found it 
hard to think unless he talked out his 
thoughts. His mind instinctively turned 
from Helga. It wanted to close the gates on 
the unendurable. He stalked about in his 
dressing-gown and slippers. He tried to 
think his way through the whole situation 
and its history once more. It was hard. 
Superficially the whole matter was simple 
enough. Thousands of marriages were dis- 
solved in one way or another; thousands of 
people had a second chance. Why was he so 
enslaved and so hopeless? Also, men had 
mistresses and kept women and were not 
annoyed and slandered. Why had society 
resisted him so? He pieced it all together 


slowly once more. He and Helga had had 
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nothing to be ashamed of; therefore they had 
been accounted as shameless. Elise, on the 
other hand, had no modesty and shrinking of 
the spirit; therefore she had exerted her 
empty social and legal rights to the utmost. 
Yes, it might happen to any one, given-an 
analogous combination of circumstance and 
character. Had he been a rake and Elise a 
woman of ordinary self-respect and indepen- 
dance of spirit, he could have obtained his 
liberty. But had he been a rake, he would 
not have wanted his liberty; he would not 
have wanted that liberty to be at the mercy 
of the varying companions of his rake’s prog- 
ress. That was the reason, of course, why 
married men were careful not to be found 
out. When they were found out in their esca- 
pades they often ‘‘repented’”’ and gave their 
wives handsome presents. That was the saf- 
est way. Society had a perfect mechanism 
for lechery ; it had none for love. 

Yes, he understood. But—at last he could 
ward off the stabbing thought no longer— 
Helga would not understand. It had been 
difficult for him to think himself through the 
unreason and the moral horror of it. How 
could that child do so? Some day, no doubt, 
in the years to come, experience would bring 
her an insight into this episode of her far 
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youth. Some day. ... Ah, that stabbed. 
And he was almost glad of the pain. The 
dullness of that black pit into which he had 
fallen was so much more ominous and for- 
midable than any pain. From now on he 
nursed his agony; he rejoiced in it; it was the 
noblest thing in him. Like all things in life 
it would fade; it would perish; it would be- 
come dreamlike. If he could not by some 
means climb out of the black pit into which 
he was cast, nothing would be left him but 
drunkenness and debauchery. He wanted to 
press his pain over Helga, over the loss of 
Helga, close to him, close where the knife of 
it would sink deepest. It was the last good 
thing that life held for him. . . 

By morning he was exhausted, and he was 
well satisfied later that it had been so. Our 
capacity for the intensest pain is limited in 
duration. It returns. But there are inter- 
vals to ease us. It was well, he reflected later, 
that this Monday morning had found him 
slack and dull. For that meeting with Helga 
—he would not and dared not call it a last 
meeting—had in it something eerie and futile 
and ghostlike. What was there to say or do? 
They had no words of hope; they wanted none 
of farewell. Explanations were empty. His 
voice would wither in his throat. 
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He drove to the Framley. Next to the 
lobby of the neat little hotel there was a so- 
called ‘‘ladies’ parlor,’’ a small, sunny room 
with a ‘‘set’’ of upholstered furniture, un- 
necessary curtains and hangings and a few 
meaningless prints on the walls. In one cor- 
ner was a huge rubber-plant. In this room 
he was told to wait, and presently Helga 
darted in, followed by her mother. 

Helga stopped short before him. She real- 
ized the sudden meaninglessness of her glad 
impulse toward him. Her eyes were strangely 
round and had in them what he had never 
seen before—a look of fear. The curve of her 
childlike cheeks was white. He put his hands 
on her shoulders and gazed at her. Yes, she 
had melted back into the child. Her woman’s 
suffering would come later. In this hour she 
was a frightened, disconsolate child. 

Mrs. Strong suggested that they all sit 
down and motioned to a sofa. Helga sat 
down between her mother and Lucien. Under 
her lids she stole a glance at him. And then 
the woman in her awakened again and she 
clutched his hand and twined her fingers into 
his and pressed with all her strength... . 
Mrs. Strong was more self-possessed than she 
had been the day before. But she was evi- 
dently a rather silent woman, strong-willed, 
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patient, secretive, exact. She looked at Lu- 
cien across Helga. 

*‘1’m sorry for you, Mr. Curtis.”’ 

He nodded. 

“Do you mind if I correspond with 
Helga?” he asked. | . 

The black eyes measured him earefully. 

‘*There’s no use saying no. But you and I 
are old enough to have judgment. Do you 
think you ought to? Do you think it would 
do any good ?”’ 

‘*No, it wouldn’t,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ But sup- 
pose things change, suppose ef 

‘“‘T’ll give you my address,’’ Mrs. Strong 
said. 

He thanked her. It was clear enough that 
she was a woman of her word. If any hope 
did arise she would, no matter how much she 
might disapprove, not keep him from com- 
municating the fact to her daughter. 

A hush fell on them. Suddenly Helga, 
without a sound, threw herself upon Lucien’s 
breast. He clasped her. Mrs. Strong made 
no movement. She said very simply but with 
a whip-like brevity: 

‘‘Have sense, Helga!’’ 

Helga drew back. 

Tt was evident to Lucien that Mrs. Strong 
had not had the unwisdom to deny the worth 
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of his feeling for Helga or of Helga’s for him. 
She had simply impressed on the girl her 
vision of the social character and social dan- 
ger of any departure from convention. This 
vision was perfectly honest; it was also nar- 
row, and took no account of any world beyond 
Mrs. Strong’s. In the face of that, too, he 
was helpless. All forces were against him, 
all were irrational, all were stronger than he. 

Helga’s fingers were intertwined with his 
again. There was, to him, an infinite pathos 
in that silent grasp. She had no reasons nor 
any power wherewith to oppose the forces 
that were separating them. Those forces had 
had no influence upon her feelings nor had 
any arguments affected her deepest mind. 
He looked into her eyes, and at the look she 
suddenly detached herself from all things but 
him. 

‘*Ts there nothing we can do, Lucien ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing at present.’’ 

‘‘T am all yours.”’ 

It was her habitual sturdy self that spoke. 

He bowed his head. He repeated: 

‘‘Nothing. For the present the way is 
blocked.”’ 

She drew away from him a little. She had 
evidently had a last hope that the challenge 
of her love would produce a miracle—a mir- 
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acle despite her mother’s reasonings and 
warnings. 

He took her hand. 
‘*T know you think I could have done some- 
thing to help us. It’s your inexperience that 
makes you think so. Consider for a moment. 
You have your mother and your youth and 
your art. When I go from you to-day I shall 
be going out to utter desolateness. Do you 
think that I would do that if there were any 

way at all?’’ 

She shook her head silently. But he knew 
that behind her agreement there was the wild, 
relentless faith of youth in its ability to crush 
obstacles, right wrongs. ... He had been 
twenty once. ... 

Mrs. Strong arose.. Helga turned a shade 
whiter but followed her mother’s example. 

‘We have to pack,’’ she said. ‘‘Here is my 
address.’’ She handed Lucien a card. ‘‘You 
can always reach Helga through me whenever 
it would do any good.’’ She stressed the last 
word. 

He took Helga into his arms. Feverishly 
she returned his kiss. Her lips were hot and 
throbbing. Her hands clung for a moment. 
.. . He picked up his hat and coat and has- 
tened out. ... 

On the street he spoke softly to himself. 
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‘Tt isn’t possible; it isn’t conceivable. But 
it’s true. That’s over. All over. Now what 
am I to do, what? If I keep up my present 
methods I’ll die a drunkard. And people 
would say: What a damned fool. He took to 
drink—at his age—on account of love. But 
they would be quite wrong. If Helga hadn’t 
returned my feelings or had turned from me 
of her own impulse—not frightened and 
bullied—but of her own impulse—why, the 
whole matter would have been simple. If I 
take to drink it’s because it’s morally such a 
filthy world, such a vile world. If I delib- 
erately let myself go to the dogs, it will be 
because I am a slave, and why should a slave 
have self-respect or restraint or dignity. It 
isn’t because my desires have been defeated 
or my love failed me. If that had happened 
in a natural manner, I would have borne it 
better and more calmly than the average man. 
It is because my soul has been raped and my 
will violated; it is because evil and injustice 
have been wreaked upon me by those who are 
less rational and kind and decent than I. It 
is the foul and fearful wrong that has been 
done—done against me and so done against 
every man and every woman in a comparable 
position and so done against reason and de- 
cency and against the human heart and the 
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honor of that heart itself. That is why I feel 
like letting go, abandoning all restraints, 
throwing myself into the first gutter that I 
see. And all the damned fools, the damned 
degraded fools who have been gossiping about 
me will be self-righteous. He couldn’t have 
his flapper. Well, well, what a world. Oh, 
my God, what a world.”’ 

He snapped his fingers at a taxi and drove 
first to a harmless-looking door in the forties. 
He went through a long passage and then 
through another and finally came to a bare- 
looking bar. A large, dignified, friendly, 
elderly negro greeted him. 

‘“Have a little Scotch and soda to-day, Mr. 
Curtis? Very good Scotch and soda.”’ 

Lucien nodded. 

ES bee's Sa 

“Right away, sir.’’ 

From somewhere below the room a small 
boy appeared presently with the drinks. The 
whisky was good. Lucien gulped it down. 
He had had nothing but a bite of toast for 
breakfast and the fiery liquor went straight 
to his head. He turned to the large, darkly- 
lustrous bartender. 

“‘Tt’s a hell of a world.”’ 

‘‘You’ve said it, sir. Especially since pro- 
hibition.”’ 
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The drinks made Lucien hungry. It was 
luncheon time anyhow. He walked across to 
the Seminole Hotel. As usual all tables were 
taken. But Bornheim waved to him from 
somewhere near the middle of the dining- 
room. They made a place for him. 

‘‘Haven’t seen you for ages, Curtis.”’ 

‘‘You’ll see more of me now, Bornheim. 
I’ve worked too hard. Don’t grin, damn you. 
I’ve worked too hard, old man, and been too 
good. I think I’ll cultivate the Great White 
Way for a little. Me for the high spots!”’ 

Bornheim’s somber, intelligent eyes were 
searchingly on Lucien. He lowered his voice 

‘*T beg your pardon, Curtis. You’ve been 
pretty badly mauled by something ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I suppose I lived in a 
prolonged state of adolescent romanticism. 
I’ve just found out what an utterly vile and 
rotten world itis. That’s all.”’ 

‘‘No doubt,’’? Bornheim assented. ‘‘The 
realistic temper is rare... .”’ 


> 


xX 


Eise, who had been crushed for so many 
months, recovered with incredible swiftness. 
She had been in the habit of spending whole 
days lying on a couch or sofa staring in front 
of her with filmy, desperate eyes. Whenever 
Lucien had come back from seeing Helga, he 
had found Elise so. It had often wrung his 
heart. He could not respect a pain that had 
its source in the mere futility of jealousy. Of 
more there could be no question so long as the 
social and legal bonds were unrelaxed. But 
he had thought the pain not only genuine, but 
deep. He still thought it real. He could not 
help wondering whether she had not accen- 
tuated it or its manifestations by an, at least, 
semi-conscious effort. He knew that such 
inner operations are obscure; he thought he 
understood from his desultory reading of 
psychology the possibility of Hlise’s psyche 
actually summoning the symptoms of physi- 
cal weakness and illness as both defense and 
weapon. Had not nuns produced upon their 
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blame or guilt there could then be no ques- 
tion here. Every organism had, he supposed, 
the right to use the methods of defense with 
which nature has endowed it. . . . If, on the 
other hand, he raised this matter into the 
moral world, the world of moral values, 
Elise’s instant recovery was something be- 
yond words. So long as there was light or 
hope for him, she malingered, she wept. Now 
that his world was empty and his heart deso- 
late, she recovered strength, resilience, cheer. 
If there are to be moral judgments, he could 
not help thinking that there was one in that 
very fact. She protested her love; she could 
calmly see him go to the devil rather than 
draw strength, comfort, inspiration from 
anyone but her. In a mild way she actually 
encouraged him to drink, to deaden his pain. 
His condition of mind or body made no dif- 
ference to her. So long as he was or seemed 
to be—in the gross, outer, palpable sense— 
her possession, she was moderately content. 

He admitted that this was not the whole 
story. She forced herself to constant gentle- 
ness. She never contradicted him. She was 
tender of his bodily wants and respected his 
little peculiarities of habit. But this solici- 
tude and gentleness only wounded him— 
wounded him for himself and for her. Had 
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it been native to her, the crucial years of their 
marriage would have been utterly different. 
To deny her own nature and instincts to-day 
was like trying to buy back with pinchbeck 
coin that which cannot be bought or sold at 
all. She abased herself to no purpose, and 
that futile self-abasement filled him with 
vicarious pain and shame. He would rather 
have seen her imperious, exacting, passionate 
but ruthless, at it was her nature to be to- 
ward him. 

Her most curious characteristic, now as 
always, was her impenetrability. She took it 
for granted that her gifts were good and 
appropriate gifts, that by them she could 
turn back time, undo the effects of the long 
years, change the habitual weather of the 
soul, obliterate from Lucien’s consciousness 
the suffering and desolateness of the best 
period of his life, stamp Helga from his 
vision. . . . He was cold and she took refuge 
in pathos. She built a legend and wrapped 
it about them. . . . She was patient Grizel; 
she had forgiven and forborne. ... How 
could he dare to spurn her now. ... She 
asked nothing—only to serve him... . 

She said this with a catch in her throat. 
He looked at her in sad astonishment. 

“You ask nothing except to keep me im- 
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prisoned, to keep me from the sunlight. And 
you give me the grotesque shadow of that 
which might have been substance once—long 
ago. I don’t understand you. I never have. 
I never shall.”’ 

**T love you.”’ 

He was weary. 

‘‘T suppose you do after your fashion.”’ 

She made this legend of their relations, so 
far as she could, a public legend. She hinted 
before their friends that she had had much to 
bear, much to forgive, that there had been a 
woman. . . . Then she became doubly sweet 
and gentle. ... Her woman friends asked 
her: ‘‘Then why do you live with him?’’ 
‘*Because I love him. I can’t help it.’? They 
shook their heads. . . . She repeated these 
anecdotes to Lucien. He didn’t know whether 
to be more dumfounded by the innocence or 
the astuteness of these manceuvers. He hon- 
estly could not tell whether she was using a 
deep, unconscious instinct or the most sophis- 
' ticated subtlety. The effects were the same. 
So far as their particular social world was 
concerned, the actual group to which they be- 
longed, she spun more and more threads of 
steel to tie him to her. What alone made him 
doubt the innocence and unconsciousness of 
her actions was her bitter enmity to one or 
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two friends of his, who, from their direct 
insight into his state of mind, might have 
doubted the honorableness of her tactics. 

He did not greatly care. If he could not 
have Helga, what did it all matter. Only, he 
dropped into a black hole. . . 

He found it hard to describe this condition 
even to himself. He had experienced it long 
before Helga came. But the hole—he didn’t 
know why he put it so—was deeper and 
blacker than ever. The point, at all events, 
was that there were no satisfactions in life, 
that life was like dust in the mouth, that 
morning had no freshness and night no seren- 
ity, and wine no aroma and friendship no 
cheer and art no speaking beauty. Swiftness 
had gone from the wind and brillianey from 
the sun and magic from the waving of trees. 
Verse was brittle and even music cold. All 
that he felt was an insupportable uneasiness, 
a profound discouragement. Nothing in all 
his world had interest or sting or pang or 
savor. There was nothing left but whisky to 
drag him out of the black hole into which he 
had fallen . . . there was nothing else... . 

Once he was dining with Bornheim. The 
eritic was one of the very few people to whom 
he could even listen without nausea. He sat 
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listlessly. Bornheim watched him. Lucien 
began to talk slowly and with uncommon 
difficulty, and gave Bornheim an insight into 
his condition. 

The critic nodded. 

‘‘T suppose you know what’s the matter 
with you?’’ 

**T suppose so.”’ 

“‘T wonder,’’ Bornheim said. ‘‘I don’t 
want for a moment to discredit the depth or 
beauty of the feeling between the girl you told 
me about and yourself. But your immediate 
and specific condition is due to sexual mal- 
adjustment.”’ 

Lucien nodded. 

‘‘After a fashion I’ve known that all 
along.”’ . 

Bornheim regarded him steadily. 

“*Well?”’ 

‘“Well,’’ Lucien said, ‘‘it’s not so simple. 
Suppose I pick up a woman. A debauch 
doesn’t sanitate life, does it ?”’ 

‘No.’ 

‘All right. I’m not rich enough to keep a 
desirable woman. I can’t furnish a chorus 
lady with a Park Avenue apartment and a 
Cadillac. Even if I could, I swear I don’t 
believe that an arrangement so, well, so com- 
mercial, would do me any good. I’m not par- 
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ticularly proud of myself, God knows. But 
I do seem to require an intimacy of the mind, 
some affection, some inner beauty.”’ 

‘“‘So do I,’’ Bornheim said. He seemed to 
reflect. ‘‘I haven’t ever spoken of this to 
anyone. But I’ve had a friend for years—a 
woman with a really free mind. An artist. 
She has her apartment; I have mine. Our 
union, if you want to call it so, has been— 
well, you know how I hate big emotional 
words—it has been completely successful.’’ 

‘“‘No doubt. But in the first place, you’ve 
been lucky. In the second place, would your 
relations with your friend have been so suc- 
cessful, if you had been married; if always 
she had been conscious of the fact that you 
were going from her to another woman in an- 
other house, no matter how deeply she knew 
that this other woman was no longer your 
woman but merely a symbol and a monument 
of insane social pressure ?”’ 

‘“Yow’re right,’’ Bornheim admitted. ‘It 
would have messed things up, messed them up 
quite hopelessly in the long run, I suppose. 
Tt would have been asking too much of human 
nature.”’ 

“Exactly. No, both the plutocrat who 
keeps a prize beauty and the occasional in- 
tellectual who lives in a free union with a 
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woman who is his equal, these are both, on 
two very different ethical levels, social sports 
or exceptions. The second kind of union will, 
no doubt, increase. But not fast enough to 
change the situation as a whole.”’ 

‘‘T had hoped that it might.”’ - 

‘‘T’m afraid not,’’ Lucien said. ‘‘And any- 
how that increase will be confined to a small 
class. My own experience has made me hope 
for something that would ease the moral suf- 
fering and the physical decay of mismating 
for all men and all women.”’ 

Bornheim smiled. 

‘“‘There aren’t any panaceas, old man.’’ 

‘‘Of course there aren’t. Certain tragic 
situations are due to human nature itself. 
Love isn’t always of the same duration in two 
people. That is inherently tragic for the one 
who loves longer. But we must resign our- 
selves to inherent tragedy just as we do to 
death. We can’t jump out of our own skins. 
Generally speaking, the remedy is, as I once 
heard a clever woman say, in making mar- 
riage hard and divorce easy.”’ 

“True. Even old John Stuart Mill said 
practically that. Have you any conception of 
the total revolution of feeling, of blind, 
self-lacerating prejudice, that would have to 
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take place in this country before any 
such view could be embodied in legislation ?”’ 

Lucien got up. 

“Ves. None of these fine considerations 
will help me. That’s certain. I’ve had a 
rather decent hour with you. Now I feel the 
hole gaping. It’s late and there’s nothing to 
drink here and I can’t sleep without drink- 
ing. You needn’t mention that to anyone. 
ae 3a tact.” 

Bornheim got up too. They walked down 
Broadway. 

‘““Tt’s funny, Curtis, damned funny. And 
that’s why I haven’t told you. It’s so negh- 
gible after all. But in view of what I know 
about you now, you ought to share the joke. 
Some of the fellows around have been rather 
shocked at you. You know, of course, what 
their lives are. And that’s entirely their 
business. But you have been acting like a 
regular Don Juan. Oh, yes, I’ve heard the 
very words used.’’ 

They both laughed. Lucien said: 

‘‘Maybe I’ll give them real cause some 
day.”’ 

‘“‘T hope to God you do.”’ 

They shook hands and parted. Lucien 
hoped that he could still catch the barkeeper 
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in the forties. The whisky was good there. 
He did. He took three drinks and then rode 
home. 

Elise, who knew he had been dining with 
Bornheim, was quiet and affectionate. 

‘‘Did you have a pleasant time ?”’ 

He nodded. 

‘‘But did you have a pleasant time ?”’ 

‘Oh, Elise!’’ 

‘‘Well, what’s wrong with my asking ?’’ 

‘‘Tf I had really had a pleasant time, if I 
had really done the one thing in all the world 
that means pleasantness to me or been with 
the one human being who is anything to me 
—you’d either be crushed or you’d be raising 
hell. So what, I ask you, is the sense of your 
wanting to know whether I had a pleasant 
time. There’s something fiendish in the irony 
of it—something positively ribald.’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you’re a little drunk,’’ she 
said in her gentlest and most forgiving tone. 
‘‘Go to bed, dear. You'll feel better in the 
morning.”’ 
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Miiprep Harkness disappeared. Mr. Cur- 
tis made no demands on Lucien. Elise’s gen- 
eralship was quiet and adroit. She gave little 
dinner parties and saw to it that the cocktails 
were good and plentiful. Knowing that, in 
former years, Lucien had often suffered from 
the lack of solitariness, she made it almost a 
practice to spend an occasional day with a 
friend. So long as there was a chance of his 
seeing Helga, Lucien reflected bitterly, she 
could not be pried from the house. 

Yet his bitterness was only momentary. 
He recognized the reality of her goodness; he 
recognized the pathos of her need. Her cen- 
tral attitude, that she had a permanent right 
to him which nothing could invalidate, that, 
because a formula had once been spoken, his 
life and freedom were forfeit—this attitude 
he could not by any exertion of thought com- 
prehend. It seemed to him plainly stupid 
and barbarous. No more stupid and bar- 
barous, he was forced to concede, than the 
hatred of nation for nation, than war, than 
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there still political prisoners in peniten- 
tiaries?—than nine-tenths of all the beliefs 
held and things done in the so-called civilized 
world. Men had simply not learned either to 
think rationally or to feel justly or to act with 
any degree of wisdom. Elise was what her 
traditions and the traditions of her moral 
order had made her. She was, according to 
her standards, a very good woman. She 
couldn’t be expected to transcend herself. ... 
Occasionally, to be sure, he had minutes of 
blind and desperate rage and despair over his 
enslavement, over the wrong that had been 
done him. But he wanted to be generous; he 
had never seen any good come of malice. He 
had never seen any good come of revenge. It 
was necessary, on the other hand, that he 
should save himself. That, within the limits 
left him by life, was his manifest right... . 
He tried, in his mellowest and humanest 
moods, to see whether there was any possi- 
bility of his fulfilling Elise’s hopes in any 
measure. She had been deeply shaken by the 
events of the last year. There was no conces- 
sion, short of letting him go, that she was not 
willing to make. Whenever he tried that, he 
sank deeper than ever into the black hole. ... 
He had nothing left to give her but compas- 
sion and friendliness. She, with all her im- 
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passioned and tenacious love, had nothing for 
him. He did not feel her touch; her voice was 
akin to either noise or silence; it did not reach 
his soul. She had completely lost for him not 
only the quality of sexual but actually of hu- 
man stimulation. If they were alone and a 
third person came in—any third person—he 
at once felt a little awakened and refreshed. 
For that third person was, in some degree, 
however minute, a stimulus to his conscious- 
ness. By her insistence and resistance in the 
course of years, by inscrutable qualities 
within her, by some fundamental tragic ele- 
ment in the meeting of their psyches, the 
nerve centers by which he responded to love 
in any sense were, as far as Elise was con- 
cerned, utterly worn out or hopelessly cal- 
loused. He supposed that this was putting it 
crudely. It could not be put too forcibly. | jie 
was so. It was, for her, utterly pathetic. 
There was no help for it in this world... . 
The thing that he feared above all others 
was Helga’s return. So long as she was at 
home in the country the sense of complete 
loss did not so strike upon his heart. She had 
always, at intervals, gone home. But to know 
her in New York. .. . God, but it was un- 
imaginable. To have her within reach and to 
be separated from her as by an impenetrable 
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wall of glass! He might actually meet her. 
.. . He would certainly have to avoid a dozen 
localities to be sure not to meet her... . He 
did not want to know the time of her return. 
He could not help speculating, pondering. 
He wanted to avoid the neighborhood of Ma- 
dame Herrlich’s studio. Again and again he 
found himself on the fatal way thither and 
had to drag himself back. Should he make 
yet another appeal to Elise? He looked into 
her eyes. They were kinder eyes than they 
had ever been. But beneath the kindness 
hovered terror and behind that terror an im- 
placable resistance. No, Elise would fight 
while she had breath. There was nouse... 
no use... 

There was no hope or help or solace in the 
present. Lucien said that to himself, know- 
ing well whither his thoughts were drifting. 
He had fought and struggled and hoped 
against hope. And so long as there seemed a 
shred of a chance, his instinctive loyalty to 
Helga had held his very thoughts in leash. 
Even now, even now. . . . Should he be the 
first to break that faith? And was it toler- 
able to use another woman as something that 
partook of both a stimulus and an anesthetic 
—a stimulus for the deadness of his life, an 
anesthetic for his agony over Helga? 
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At long intervals, half-tentative letters had 
passed between Grace von Lahn and himself. 
The correspondence had not quite died out 
until—it was very soon after their first meet- 
ing—his absorption in Helga had become 
complete. But he could write her... . It 
wasn’t vanity in him. No. Yet he had a dis- 
tinct feeling that Grace had not forgotten 
him... had not forgotten him, perhaps, 
precisely because their meeting had been so 
brief and magical and incomplete. 

He had gone, two years before, to a city of 
the Middle West, to a meeting of dealers in 
works of art. There had been the normal 
amount of social clap-trap—teas, receptions, 
dinners. At a dinner in a very rich, very 
mid-Victorian house, a house cluttered with 
genre pictures of benevolent grandmammas 
and peasant maidens and all but smiling dogs, 
he had looked about him in boredom and. dis- 
may at limp, fat ladies and dusty looking 
men, when suddenly, a little late and a little 
breathless, a lady had slid into the hitherto 
empty seat at his right. 

He had turned with a sudden instinct to 
find beside him a face which he at once ealled 
adorable to himself. Very pronounced. oval. 
A bell-like mass of thick, brown, bobbed hair. 
An effect with a tinge of the Japanese, yet 
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wonderfully fair skin and delicate tinting; 
large, dancing, ironic eyes, two impudent 
dimples in the long cheeks that curved very 
gradually to a firm white chin. Next he had 
taken in the somewhat Greek, simple evening 
frock of a faint pastel shade, the total ab- 
sence of adornments, the neck, the sloping, 
expressive shoulders, a little thin but beauti- 
ful in structure, the long naked arms... . 

Her eyes had turned a little somber as she 
had looked around. Then, suddenly, with a 
gay eagerness, she had begun to eat. Lucien 
had waited a little and then introduced him- 
self. The dancing eyes had been on him. 
‘*Mrs. von Lahn.’’ Her speech was, in some 
delightful way, just what it should have been. 
She had a tiny lisp. A little breeze seemed to 
rustle through her consonants. Her voice was 
soft and murmuring. It completed the exotic 
touch. 

‘“You’re from New York, aren’t you?’’ she 
had asked. 

Bh ar pee 

‘‘Lucky man. I’ve never been there. Chi- 
cago is livelier than this—look at these peo- 
ple, do, do look at them! And yet... .”’ 

He had looked at the people once more. He 
had. Inconceivable fatuousness and Philis- 
tinism. Nota gleam anywhere. People who 
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sold things and talked about the ‘fame of 
their fair city’’ and overate and begot chil- 
dren from force of habit and ‘‘believed”’ in 
art and education and modern plumbing and 
all other ‘‘improvements.”’ 

Lucien had smiled at the roguish dismay of 
Mrs. von Lahn’s voice. 

“I see. What are you doing here?” 

“‘T live here, Heaven help me. I have to 
see someone.’’ 

‘‘And there isn’t any other kind?” 

‘‘None. No light, no fun, no stimulation, 
not even a little mischief.’’ 

‘T shouldn’t think it would be hard for you 
to create a little mischief. You’re radiant as 
Helen at this feast.’’ 

‘‘Nice, nice man. My first compliment in 
seven years.’’ 

‘‘Ridiculous!’’ he had laughed at her. 

‘Honest Injun. Look at the men. Do look 
at them. They’re married to the bone.”’’ 

‘*And you ?”’ 

‘*Separated.”’ 

‘*How about the unmarried men, then 2’’ 

‘‘Paying attention to a semi-divorcée? 
Perish the thought. How about their careers ? 
I’m only tolerated because I’m useful and im- 
pudent and because these men no longer 
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‘“‘T should think the husbands of all these 
ladies would stare out their eyes at you.”’ 

‘“‘They don’t. They’re married to the point 
of spiritual servility. They no longer see. 
No, Mr. Curtis. I have no beaux.”’ 

““You poor darling.”’ 

The words had been out before he ae re- 
flected. He wouldn’t have been astonished at 
a rebuke. Instead her eyes had moistened. 
She had suddenly become touchingly young 
and appealing. 

‘*You do think I’m nice, don’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Extraordinarily so. Of course. You 
must know how lovely and spirited you are.”’ 

She had shaken her head. She had smiled 
a quaint, quivery smile. 

‘*T was born to blush unseen.”’ 

The speeches had begun, the terrible 
speeches—heavy, dusty, yet empty phrases. 
Nothing felt, seen, experienced. Ugly, soggy 
sounds. Lucien had whispered to Mrs. von 
Lahn. 

‘‘Can’t we escape ?”’ 

She had nodded with mischievous glee. 

‘“When this Johnnie is through making an 
ass of himself, we’ll beat it. Just follow me.”’ 

They had slipped out of the nearest door, 
disentangled their belongings from a mass of 
clothes in two adjoining rooms, run down the 
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terribly stately stairs like two truant chil- 
dren, and emerged, merrily laughing, into the 
icy winter air. 

““Now what?’ Lucien had asked. ‘‘I’m a 
stranger.”’ 

‘*What?’’ she had echoed. ‘‘The town’s 
bone-dry, doesn’t believe in dancing and 
we’re certainly not hungry. Come home with 
me.”’ 

They had driven to her little apartment 
which was full of books, beautifully bound, 
slightly exotic books, and of many cushions 
and shimmering draperies. She had brought 
gin and orange juice and cigarettes out of a 
lacquered cabinet and they had sat down side 
by side on a divan. The light was dim and 
she seemed inordinately moved by what she 
had insisted on calling his kindness. She told 
him her story—the story of a remote, strange 
childhood and an escapade marriage at sev- 
enteen which had ended in a drink-crazed 
man nearly killing her and her child. Then 
dull, lifeless, poverty-stricken years and, by 
the prudent persuasion of elders and in sheer 
despair, a second marriage to Mr. von Lahn, 
a scholar and a gentleman but thirty years 
older than herself, and finally a separation by 
mutual consent—quite friendly and benevo- 
lent on the part of the old gentleman. There 
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had been no schooling in her life, few friend- 
ships with cultured people. Yet she had read 
and thought and her imagination had tray- 
eled and lived. She was both soft and hard— 
touched to the quick by a light caress, bitterly 
disillusioned as to the major passions. Lucien 
had taken her hand and she had said: 
‘“You’re not happy, either.”’ 

It had been magical and memorable. There 
had been no false, emotional word between 
them. Not one. They had simply met, 
friendly spirits and bodies, in a rather home- 
less world and asked nothing of each other 
but the solace of the hour, the beauty of their 
meeting. He had left late and kissed her a 
gentle good-night and next morning they had 
had breakfast together at his hotel and she 
had been sad at his going, but sad only as one 
is sad to see the sun set or a golden cloud dis- 
limn—sad without rebellion or desire, sad 
with a natural, resigned, pagan sadness. Only 
they had both hoped that somehow, some- 
where, they would meet again... . 


XXIT 


He went through all the motions of life. 
He knew how to mimic the ways of a reason- 
ably sane citizen and man. He had had a 
great deal of practice. All the while he de- 
spised himself. In his morning paper he 
seemed to be finding strange bits of news. 
There must always have been such stories in 
the papers. He hadn’t noticed them. Now 
they stood out as though printed in letters of 
dusty scarlet. . . . Ina little family hotel in 
Long Island City a man had been found dead 
in hisroom. The owner of the hotel said that 
the man had been living there for a year, 
living very quietly, meeting his modest bills 
promptly, speaking little. The man had 
given his name as James Brown. Now that 
he was dead the police found memoranda in 
his room which showed that he was a wealthy 
man who had disappeared a year ago... . 
His wife and children lived on Riverside 
Drive. He had turned over his property to 
them. The widow gave out an interview. She 
acted the part of a patient martyr, of one 


who, though so wronged, would not carry her 
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resentment beyond death. She had her hus- 
band’s body brought to Riverside Drive... . 
In Denver, in a cheap restaurant, there was 
a dishwasher who seemed markedly above his 
station. The police started an investigation 
and found the man to be a certain Professor 
De La Rue who appeared to have been 
drowned while canoeing a year before, This 
man had been a teacher at a state university. 
He had gone to the river and left his clothes 
conspicuously on the bank and scuttled his 
canoe and disappeared. . . . He begged the 
Denver police to leave him in his obscurity. 
But they threatened him with the accusation 


of insanity, and his devoted wife, as the news- | 


papers said, was hurrying across the conti- 
nent to take her miraculously restored hus- 
band into her arms. . . . Lucien read these 
stories with an inward tremor. He remem- 
bered dimly, too, a tale by Hawthorne—a tale 
called ‘‘Wakefield.’? This man Wakefield 
had suddenly one fine day left house and 
home, wife and child, and taken up his habi- 
tation near them, watchful of them, eternally 
silent to them and aloof from them... . 
Thus, at least, Lucien recalled the tale. 

He pondered upon these stories. He un- 
derstood them more deeply than he could 
have explained. He saw in them things be- 
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yond words. He wasn’t so shallow as simply 
to blame the women. They were probably 
women as kind and intelligent and dutiful as 
most. The secret was in the souls of the men. 
These souls had grown dulled and enslaved 
through the constant impingement upon them 
of a force which was from without, of a force 
whose impact wounded their will, their spe- 
cial necessary sense of life, their direction 
upon the road. . . . But religion and moral- 
ity and opinion did not recognize the wrong 
that was done them. There was no way of 
explaining the wrong. It would have taken 
an articulateness beyond the reach of these 
men to explain it. Even if they had had the 
articulateness, who would have listened to 
them? And so these men, at quiet but su- 
preme moments, had drifted out into the sea 
of healing solitariness. Yes, he knew that 
those ultimate moments had been very quiet 
ones—moments in which they had come face 
to face with the futility of all protest, all in- 
fluence upon others, all salvation, all action, 
all speech. Gently and silently they had 
slipped away... . 

He knew, through observation and imagi- 
native sympathy, that women suffered cor- 
responding fates—perhaps, on certain social 
levels, more concretely cruel than the fates of 
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the men. He believed, on the other hand, that 
among the gentler classes men were not often 
so stripped of all generosity and justice as to 
hold an unwilling partner in a meaningless 
bondage. One had but to examine the records 
of divorce suits. In the vast majority of 
cases the woman sued, the man assumed guilt. 
Since so enormous a preponderance of guilt 
on one side was clearly opposed to all reason 
and to all experience, it was evident that men 
were in the habit of simply not resisting an 
ultimate need, an ultimate appeal... . 

He watched Elise. Every day she arose 
with indomitable hope. Every day she added 
that day’s hope to the hope of the day before. 
She built herself a tower of hope. Then a 
word, a gesture of his would make her tower 
totter, fall, crash. There was a sharp and 
terrible pathos in the spectacle, for next 
morning, as indomitable as ever, she would 
begin her tower anew. 

What did she hope? That he could re- 
mount the river of their lives to its ultimate 
source, relive the past, re-envisage their expe- 
riences, retrospectively change the impress 
that a thousand perished hours had left upon 
his soul and then, through a complete psychi- 
cal reversal of the past, come to see her, as 
she put it, as she had truly been, as she really 
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was. Thus he might come into a realization 
of her deservingness of his love. Perhaps 
what she wanted, had it been phrased, was 
even more intricate, more impossible than 
that. He was too weary to analyze further. 
It was, at all events, a summons to him to be 
born again, to experience something like 
religious conversion which is supposed to 
change the whole outlook of a man and his 
whole vision of his past. The hope was ut- 
terly fantastic; it had no relation to any pos- 
sible reality. . . . Nothing, he feared, could 
ever make that clear to Elise. Nothing. It 
was that irrational fantasticality, that fail- 
ure in her to see life steadily and as it really 
is—it was this that had jarred on him ten 
thousand times. The very character of her 
hope was a last confirmation of the essential 
division between them... . 

Hours of brooding upon these matters were 
succeeded by hours of vision. Helga on a 
sunny slope above a woodland pool... or 
with her hands over his eyes . . . or walking 
with him on a snowy street, glittering flakes 
caught in her hair . . . or with her head on 
his knees listening and speaking . . . or, at 
a corner, when it was time for them to part— 
her voice: ‘‘You needn’t bother to come fur- 
ther. The mere courtesies are empty; I know 
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how you feel to me, Lucien. I know. And if 
I didn’t know it, you’re going out of your way 
wouldn’t help me... .”?.... The first time 
they had stood together side by side at a win- 
dow and looked into the street. . . . The life 
of the familiar street had been new and fresh 
to him as a youth’s first vision of some 
strange and dreamed-of land. . . . Passion? 
Yes. He wanted her passionately. But what 
he felt above all was a profound nostalgia, a 
searing homesickness for her. . . . He mur- 
mured her name... . 

He said to himself: ‘‘This can’t go on. I 
must have help. It’s very funny. Poor Elise 
asks me: ‘Have you no strength within your- 
self?’ What strength within has she? I 
have strength within myself to be self-sus- 
taining in opinion, conviction, the practice of 
allmy life. But Iam not permitted to engage 
in the rational practice of my own life. And 
so life has become an unnatural misery to me, 
and all day long I look forward to the half 
hour of alcoholic mellowness before going to 
bed, to that false lifting of the weight, to that 
apparent emergence out of the black hole that 
is my life. It’s intolerable. My whole hori- 
zon shrinks to the compass of a few whiskies 
and soda. Surely I, or any human being, 
deserve a better fate than that.’’ 
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Deep in a lower drawer of his desk he 
found Grace’s letters. Her handwriting was 
tall, angular yet stormy. She was immensely 
frank. It was not the unspoiled sincerity of 
Helga. . . . It was the defiant frankness of 
one who had suffered much, who had been 
made to suffer, who thought the world un- 
worthy of dissembling. She used strong 
words and daring turns of speech. She was 
through with false delicacy. .. . Yet under 
that vigor and directness there was now a 
ery, now amoan. .. . Soon after that single 
meeting of theirs she wrote him that he had 
been haunting her heart. And once, in an 
hour of profound depression, she had almost 
cried out to him to come to her. . . . But in 
the other letters she described with a fierce, 
cold irony how she sought to make life toler- 
able amid the dust of that God-forsaken town. 
_,. She had that passion for brilliant fabrics. 
Once she described herself to him. She had 
put on an Arabic costume and wound about 
her head, as a turban, yard after yard of 
cloth of gold. . . . Or she told him how 
suddenly she had rushed out to a shop in the 
slums and bought a pale green Japanese 
flower vase. She needed its cool color and 
calm curve to ease her inner fever... . And 
sometimes she had days of madness and dived 
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into an alien life... . ‘‘I heard a wicked 
Nigger Jazz orchestra play sublime music 
and an evil black violinist play Sarasate’s 
rare gypsy dances... .’’ In a revulsion of 
feeling she had spent the later hours of 
that day in a convent church with glittering 
candles on the altar and the organ singing 
Fronr theslott. wane 

He needed not to play a comedy for her 
benefit. As she had once cried out to him to 
come and help her, so he could now ery out 
to her. She would expect no note of falseness 
or excess. He could tell her the truth; he 
could tell her that his life was utterly dark, 
empty, desolate, that he had been robbed of 
the desire of his heart, of the one thing that 
he had supremely wanted, that he turned to 
the thought of her beauty, tenderness, com- 
radeship and tonic pagan wisdom as the one 
source of life and courage left him. 

He wrote her at length. He wrote her with 
a stark sincerity. He explained to her his 
vision of that evil force in life, the exercise of 
which ky society, and individuals in society, 
over others, seemed to him to take from those 
others all responsibility, all possibility, in- 
deed, of incurring guilt. Since he whose will 
is not his own cannot be said in any true sense 
to exert it, that unwilling slavery under the 
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social lash gave one a final modicum of free- 
dom. Not the rational freedom one wanted. 
But a margin for solace. . . . They were both 
in the toils. . . . Why could they not help 
each other? She had always wanted to spend 
a winter or a part of a winter in New York. 
He begged her to let this winter be the one 
and so be theirs. .. . 

He had come home very early from the 
office, and had sat rereading Grace’s letters, 
and had then written to her. He had himself 
gone out to post the letter and the chill Oc- 
tober night had refreshed him, and he thought 
that, perhaps, somehow, though he could not 
yet either through feeling or imagination 
reach out toward that how, some stimulation 
might again come to him, some hope, and if 
not hope, at least vivid hours to mitigate the 
innumerable dreary ones. And so, coming in 
to dinner, quite unconsciously he fell into an 
old habit of his—long lost—of humming a 
few bars of music... . 

Elise was already sitting at the table and 
her eyes turned to him with an eager, cling- 
ing look. Then, as she heard, the look hard- 
ened and he, startled at the imputed guilt in 
her eyes, felt his voice throttled into silence 


on the instant. 
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She seemed to quiver with a haunting 
terror. 

‘‘You’re very cheerful to-night, Lucien.’’ 

He answered colorlessly. 

‘‘Not specially, so far as I know, Elise.”’ 

““You were humming ?”’ 

‘“‘Was 1? I searcely realized it.”’ 

“‘But you were, you were... .’’ 

Her voice shook. 

He laid down the napkin which he had 
picked up. The meaning of this thing, this 
scene, this questioning and terror of Elise’s 
came over him. So long as he was sick at 
heart she could be cheerful. For then she 
knew that he had had no contact with Helga 
or another. If the darkness of his soul 
seemed to lift, terror came into hers. She 
lived by his disconsolateness, sustained her- 
self on his distress, sucked in life from his 
hopelessness . . . and was willing to live so, 
and called her willingness to live so by loud, 
false, empty names: loyalty, faithfulness, 
considerateness, and even named the name of 
love which is also charity. 

He groaned. 

‘“Oh, my God, Elise, what kind of a woman 
are you?”’ | 

‘*Why, what have I done ?’’ 

He tried to explain to her. He tried it in 
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quietness, in kindness. He spoke as one pil- 
grim soul to another, eliminating all the rival- 
ries of sex and life. . . . She shook her head. 

‘‘Naturally, I don’t want you to have con- 
tacts with other women.’’ 

That was all. He could not penetrate be- 
yond that. He stopped speaking. He swore 
to himself to discuss nothing more with her 
forever. That was over. Jealousy was evi- 
dently not only, in the words of the scripture, 
cruel as the grave: it stupefied, robbed its 
victim of all humanity, left nothing human 
or humane, was no more to be dealt with 
through reason or kindness than the venom 
of a snake or the germ of a virulent fever. ... 
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RECKLESSNESS had never been one of 
Lucien’s vices. It had always been a tempta- 
tion to him to abstain from action. For ac- 
_ tion was so final. You cannot act and say: 
But the consequences of my action shall be 
thus and so. The consequences are both in- 
calculable and implacable. Throw a pebble 
into calm water. The rings will form—the 
concentric circles; liquid molecules dash 
against liquid molecules; the forces released 
goon. Irrevocable! 

In other moods, moods that increased in 
frequency now, he blamed himself with con~ 
centrated bitterness for his long inaction. 
Damn the consequences! He was not respon- 
sible for that ordering of the world that sad- 
dled a man not only with the willed and ra- 
tional consequences of his actions but with 
the irrational and unforeseeable. If, for in- 
stance, Elise had killed herself, as she had 
repeatedly threatened to do, that would have 
been her guilt and folly, not his. He should 


have fled. But that would have been fleeing 
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from Helga, too. ... He had better keep 
clear of that vicious circle of thought. 

The point just now was that he felt, even 
before he heard from her, that Grace would 
come. He thought he understood her mix- 
ture of sophistication and naiveté, of disillu- 
sion and faith. Through all the difficulties of 
her life she had carried with her a belief in 
fairyland, some sort of fairyland that would 
some day open its portals to her. Her par- 
ticular fairyland meant freedom and gayety 
and art. She had, somehow, come to identify 
it with New York. That thought was amus- 
ing enough. The fact remained. But she 
was distrustful of herself and her effective- 
ness in a new environment of which she had 
so exaggerated a notion, and so, what she had 
needed was just such a summons as his. So 
far as their relations were concerned—he 
didn’t know exactly what these would be. He 
did know that Grace was utterly beyond the 
common notions of love and of the desires 
that created these notions. She wanted 
neither to bind nor to be bound; she wanted 
nothing that did not come spontaneously 
from within; she was a self-sustaining human 
being and wanted no props; she was willing 
to take and to give, but both the giving and 
the taking must be free and delightful and 
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neither was in the nature of pledge, contract, 
impossible promise, spiritual mortgage. She 
was neither reformer nor theorist. But mar- 
riage of any sort was, to her mind, so rotten 
and dreary a business that she could imagine 
no happiness for herself that did not lie be- 
yond it.... 

His premonition was correct. She wired 
that she would come. For once he had acted 
and the consequences of that action were 
upon him. What new conflicts would arise 
between Elise and him? How would this new 
life shape itself? But he threw off torturing 
thoughts. He thought he felt his inner man 
coming back to life. On the black horizon a 
light was punched through the gloom. There 
was something, something to which he could 
look forward, something to animate the dead- 
ness of all things... . 

He did not hope for light. Twilight would . 
serve. He did not hope for happiness. Only 
let existence be endurable. He did not hope 
to receive abundance; he had no abundance 
to give. He thought that he could serve 
Grace very truly, serve her long hunger for 
life. She could, at least, listen to him, heal 
him through her presence. . . . She had so 
much unspent tenderness. .. . 

He was early at his post in the Pennsyl- 
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vania Station and recognized, as soon as the 
passengers began to wander in through the 
gates, her lithe figure far within. She 
emerged looking about her with a faint anx- 
iety at which she herself seemed to be amused. 
Then she caught sight of him and brightened 
and was, in the next moment, a little ashamed 
of the intensity of that brightening. They 
had, after all, met but once and the situation 
was difficult. He determined swiftly to let no 
initial mistakes harden into inhibitions on 
either side. Life was far too serious and too 
desperate for false delicacies, involuntary 
subterfuges, the taking of little psychical 
risks. 

There was a delightful sobriety about her 
. tailor-made traveling suit and dark, small 
hat. Her face had a faint glow. Her smile 
seemed to mock the conventional precision of 
her costume, her own air of high expectancy, 
the whole adventure. He knew, too, that this 
mockery was no defense against herself or 
against a franker recognition of the unusual- 
ness of their situation, but came from a nat- 
ural vision of life that was not hard because 
it had been forced into irony. ... 

He took both her hands. He found at once 
and instinctively the note of their relation. 

**You are more like the rose of Sharon than 
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ever, dear Grace. How good of you to 
come!”’ 

‘It’s good of you to have given me the in- 
centive.’”? She was almost grave now. ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t ever quite have risked it on my 
own. Am I properly dressed for New 
York ?”’ 

He laughed. It was the first time he had 
really laughed for weeks. 

“‘You’re perfect, so far as I can see. Per- 
fect.”’ 

She looked at him searchingly. 

‘*Really ?”’ 

‘‘Honest Injun, as you said to me.”’ 

‘*You remember that?’’ 

‘* As you see.”’ 

There was a little pause. The negro por- 
ter who had her bags in charge grumbled 
audibly. 

‘*Did you wire for a room ?’’ Lucien asked. 

She shook her head in sudden humorous 
dismay. 

‘“‘T came away in such a hurry. I felt pur- 
sued. I had the feeling that if I didn’t skip 
some ogre would come and bite off an arm or 
a leg and keep me from coming. It’s always 
been that way with me. The world is so full 
of ogres.”’ 

He laughed again. 
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“It is. Well, I reserved a room for you.”’ 

‘“Nice man!” 

‘But you must get a little furnished apart- 
ment.’’ He looked her straight in the eyes. 
‘*Tt won’t be hard.” 

She was quite serious } 

“Very well. I shall rely on your advice.”’ 

They drove to the hotel- In the cab he 
asked her where she had left her small daugh- 
ter and how long she could stay. She told 
him that the little girl was in her mother’s 
care and that she could probably stay until 
early spring. 

They reached the hotel and she registered. 
The bellboy stood waiting. Grace looked at 
Lucien. He had waited for that look. 

‘*Are you tired ?”’ 

“Not a bit. The air here is like wine. I 
feel all bubbly.”’ 

“Splendid. Then go up and make what 
arrangements you like. Powder your nose. 
Don’t hurry. Then come down; I shall be 
waiting. We'll go to luncheon; we'll talk; 
we'll lay our plans. Is that all right ?”’ 

‘It’s wonderful. I won’t be long.”’ 

Lucien sat down in the little palm garden 
that formed a central square within the huge, 
gorgeous lobby. He lit a cigarette. He de- 
liberately asked himself what, at that mo- 
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ment, he felt. He needed to have clarity. 
Well, there was in him a sense of exhilara- 
tion, of lightness... . He was not in the 
black hole. . . . But the black hole was there, 
gaping, at his feet. Naturally, he thought, 
naturally. But there was something -else. 
Deep, deep within there was an ache, an ache 
that must not rise into the upper reaches of 
full consciousness, there was a wound, that 
must not begin to bleed, there was a tragic 
ery that must be throttled.... He had 
jeered at faithfulness. And rightly so. For 
faithfulness had been presented to him in the 
guise of a force, a compulsion in the service 
of laws and conventions that neither his in- 
tellect nor his heart could acknowledge. 
There was another sort of faith—faith freely 
given, faith that had in it the elements that 
made loyalty to a cause embraced in liberty, 
adherence to a conviction that belonged to the 
necessary texture of the mind convinced. 
There was a faithfulness that could not be 
violated without peril. Darkness threatened 
to fall upon the scene for him—the name of 
Helga rose to his lips... . He sprang up. 
He must save himself; he must not disappoint 
this dear and admirable woman. There she 
came. She stepped out of the elevator. He 
observed with swift gratitude that the sight 
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of her did, at once, lift him out of himself and 
drive away the secret bitterness. 

‘Shall we eat here ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s the simplest way. 
Then we can go out, can’t we?” 

He liked her eagerness. 

“You don’t know how thrilled I am,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘And oh, I’ve so wanted to be 
thrilled. Do you understand that? But then 
your life is so full, so rich!”’ 

They had found a table by the window. 

“I don’t feel,’’ Lucien said, ‘that my life 
has been full and rich. I’ve had a vision of 
what might have been fullness and wealth to 
me—just a vision of it. That’s all.”’ 

The smile left her lips. Her face seemed 
almost drawn. 

‘I’ve had nothing. Not even a vision. 
Blank dullness and some sordidness. I’d 
almost given up. People always disappoint 
you—always. Only things and dogs are 
true.”’ 

*‘And you and I ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Perhaps we shall disappoint each other 
less because we don’t expect the ordinary and 
quite monstrous things of each other. Isn’t 
that our spirit? Your opinions are pagan 
enough, but your temperament isn’t. Come, 
put your hand in mine and forget. We shall 
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be dead so soon. Here is the sunlight; here 
are we.”’ 

He laid his hand into hers for a moment. 

‘‘You are adorable and beautiful,’’ he said. 
‘‘Therefore,’’ he smiled, ‘‘let’s order some 
food.”’ 

‘‘Hm,’’ she assented. ‘‘I like nice things 
to eat.’’ 

‘“You shall have them.”’ 

He ordered carefully—some duckling, a 
very special salad, a dessert for which the 
chef here was well known, a bit of cheese. 
Grace looked out into the street and seemed 
to glow over the movement of life. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ 

‘*You want to take a walk,’’ he said. ‘‘ Very 
well. Then you’d better rest a while. I have 
some business. Then I’ll call for you at, say 
six-thirty, and we’ll have dinner and go to 
the theater. Does that suit you?’’ 

‘*Tt’s wonderful. Shall I dress ?’’ 

wed B53 172 

Even as he spoke he wondered how he 
would be able to change into his dinner jacket 
without a row. But something of Grace’s 
Spirit was communicating itself to him. He 
would quite simply give no accounting, an- 
-swer no questions, permit no discussion to 
arise. The sky was above him, the earth be- 
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neath his feet. He was a human being, ulti- 
mately alone, ultimately accountable to no 
one. Even as he would have to travel un- 
helped and solitary the last bitter road to 
death, so he must travel his own way of sal- 
vation. He drew himself up. 

‘*Ves, Grace, do dress. I remember how 
beautiful you were on that night. I want you 
beautiful; I need you beautiful. And you are 
willing to be beautiful for me, aren’t you?’’ 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

‘*Yes, Lucien.”’ 


XXIV 


NEITHER on that first evening nor on sev- 
eral others that followed was there any outer 
or expressed friction between Elise and Lu- 
cien. He had often told her that one of her 
grievous mistakes in the past had been to 
hold the social reins of marriage too tightly. 
Like many American women of her class she 
had, by appeals, arrangements, subtle acts of 
disapproval, small, unconscious chicaneries, 
narrowed Lucien’s life wholly to the common 
life of them both. Thus, as he had tried to 
explain to her, he had staled, had lost the 
necessary sense of his separateness which is 
not to be surrendered except upon a passion- 
ate and imperious inner urgency, and must 
never be held by her or him to whom it is 
surrendered when the mood of surrender is 
past. So now, since Helga was lost to him, 
Elise tried to practice a belated virtue. Her 
emotions, to be sure, were not convinced. She 
watched his goings and comings with inner 
tremors which she could not wholly conceal. 
Her eyes followed him. They were sad eyes. 


He tried to avoid the sadness of them. He 
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had no help to give. It grieved him to the 
soul that he had none. But it was so, it was 
so. ... The eyes plunged him back into his 
black hole... . He fled: +2... 

Grace found a small furnished apartment 
on Commerce Street, in a red-brick bend of 
that quaint, shabby thoroughfare which, seen 
from Seventh Avenue, looked like a blind 
alley. She was immensely taken with the 
imitation old-world flavor of the place. From 
the corner she looked at the Woolworth 
Building piercing the afterglow. 

‘‘Why think of nickels and dimes?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘It looks like a temple to the in- 
serutable gods. It is! And I adore my little 
street. Damn boulevards. Only, the poor 
little street is as respectable as lavender. L 
had hoped for a few thieves and prostitutes. 
Thank heaven that we, at least, belong almost 
to the criminal classes.”’ 

He laughed at her. 

‘‘What a rebel you are!’’ 

But she was very grave about it. She 
wouldn’t jest on that subject. 

‘Dear man, for years I believed what I 
was told. I practiced all the Christian vir- 
tues. Everybody wiped his feet on me. Oh, 
what a vicious world. I began to hate every- 
body. Then I discovered that the Christian 
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virtues—most of them at least—weren’t vir- 
tues at all but just ugly diseased attempts to 
fly in the face of human nature and all nature. 
And then I began to pity people. They didn’t 
want to be vicious. But they were too stupid 
to see what was wrong. They were made to 
believe that everything natural and beautiful 
was sinful. It was their false position that 
made them so vicious. If everything that is 
appropriate to your nature and to your de- 
sires is tainted for you with the notion of sin 
—why, why, how can you be clean and de- 
cent ?’’ 

He teased her: ‘‘ Bright lady!”’ 

She tossed back her dark hair. It swung 
like a bell. 

‘‘T’ve paid for my wisdom, I’d have you 
know, sir. Fortunately, I’m not yet quite 
too old to profit by it.’’ 

She was superb in these moods. He kissed 
her and she responded to his kisses. He took 
her head in both hands and bent it back. She 
was beautiful and he sought to lose himself 
in her beauty. She was wise and honorable 
and he admired her. And even while he held 
her and the loveliness and passion and per- 
fume of her throbbed in his temples, his heart 
eried like a bruised child, cried for another 
who was far away... . 
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She deserved more of him. She deserved 
a deeper absorption. There was something 
blade-like about her, something of stripped 
nobility and strength. She talked quite sim- 
ply of her return home in the spring. Spring 
and summer would be easier for her. She 
would have so much to think of, to remember. 
In her speech there was not the slightest hint 
that this adventure obligated either of them 
to future ones, that desire must be exhausted 
and beauty spent. Nor did she exaggerate by 
a shadow of emphasis the pagan virtue and 
honor of her abstention from the ordinary 
indecencies of love. Nothing about her 
hinted: Give me credit for not saying or im- 
plying that because I accept your love I own 
something within you irrespective of impulse 
and freedom. ... Her moral cleanliness 
was core-deep.... 

Since she was therefore free of all the ordi- 
nary torments of remorse and possessiveness, 
of the desire to wreak upon the man the false 
sense of sin with which most women approach 
love, she found no obstacle in their relation 
to express the native goodness of her heart. 
She was devoid of the sex-antagonism with 
which the ‘‘good woman”’ so often regards 
the object of her love. She could be as kind 
to a lover as she would have been to a friend. 
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Lucien was able to pour himself out to her, 
to treat himself and his situation objectively, 
to gain clarity and strength... . 

She discussed things very simply. She 
said: ‘‘Your love for that little girl is the 
deepest love. It is the love for the nest, the 
hearth, too. I know. And, of course, that is 
the love which must go on. I am a woman, 
too, Lucien. I had all the corresponding in- 
stinects. I know them even more deeply than 
you. I have a child; you haven’t. We’re 
both shipwrecked in a fundamental sense. 
Of course we are. I know that. So let’s for- 
get bravely.’’ 

He rose to her mood. They waved high the 
iridescent banner of their despair. Beauty 
remained. They dined and then went to a 
magnificent ‘‘revue.’’ They laughed at the 
music; they laughed at and not with the at- 
tempts at comedy. But there were the 
dancers, there were the dancing-girls—the 
dancing-girls with their rosy feet and fingers 
and burnished hair and hard, bright eyes... 
dancing-girls no longer foolishly befrocked 
and bedizened, but with bare shoulders and 
backs and thighs . . . the dancing girls who 
had danced, even as they danced here, in 
Nineveh and Babylon and in sultry cities of 
the Indian plains . . . eternal witnesses of 
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man’s inability to identify love and beauty, 
the hearth and happiness, devotion and de- 
Bent. oss 

Grace and Lucien went out into the clear, 
wintry air. He spoke to her of his vision of 
the dancing-girls. 

‘‘T had the same thoughts, or almost the 
same, Lucien. But in you and me there is 
something prophetic of another order.’’ 

‘“There is,’’ he assented. ‘‘Only it is faint 
yet and all the world is ready to quench our 
little fire.’’ 

They drove to her apartment. Bornheim 
had sent Lucien a dark, lustrous, heady wine 
from the vineyards of the Holy Land and 
Lucien had brought the bottles here. Grace 
put on a table a lovely yellow dish of fruit— 
faint green and amber pears, large, dusky 
berries of the grape. She had tall, dreamy, 
Bohemian glasses. She placed them beside 
the fruit and poured the wine. 

‘‘We have shut out the ugly world,’’ she 
said. She stood there in the bold beauty re- 
vealed by her evening-gown. That beauty of 
hers, the golden glow of the moment, the sad- 
ness of his heart, all these things came crash- 
ing into his mind—these and the brevity of 
life and the wretchedness of it. He drained 
his glass. He laid his hands on her shoulders. 
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Words as from a dream came to him, words 
he had seen in an old Bible in his childhood, 
half-forgotten words: ‘‘Kiss me with the 
kisses of thy mouth, for thy love is better 
than wine!”’ 

Her lithe hand sought a button in the wall. 
But for the flicker of a tiny candle the room 
merged into darkness. .. . 

At breakfast she was sane and humorous. 

‘‘Have you ever before stayed out all 
night ?”’ 

‘‘Never unless I was out of the city.’’ 

‘‘Poor friend.’? She leaned her head 
thoughtfully on her hand. ‘‘And that poor 
lady !”’ 

‘*You do feel for her, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘T am a woman, too, Lucien, as I’ve told 
you before. It’s not even, I dare say, any 
special merit of mine that I have gleams of 
sense about both life and love. I suppose I 
was born with a little gift of seeing.”’ 

‘*Tt isn’t,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘that I’m afraid 
to go home. That would be simple. I’d con- 
quer it. The trouble is that Elise will be so 
grief-stricken and then so irrelevant. She’ll 
feel that she’s been robbed. Of course she 
hasn’t been. I could give her nothing of what 
you have had the goodness and the sweetness 
to take. Next she’ll want me to promise to 
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give youup. When I ask her why, she’ll say 
‘because it’s right.’ And so on. It’s all so 
meaningless, so utterly meaningless.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘yes, it is. I suppose I 
must have had the possibilities of such feel- 
ings in me. I suppose so. Perhaps they 
never developed because I never loved anyony 
enough. No; I think that’s not just to my- 
self. Oh, no, love mustn’t be like a money- 
lender.”’ 

A sudden thought disturbed him. 

‘Listen, Grace. It’s frightful to have 
to bring up such a consideration. But 
Elise sad 

‘*May try to scandalize me?”’ 

eV ac?’ 

‘*Don’t let that disturb you, dear friend. 
I’m not in the position of your poor little 
Helga. I’m not a respectable girl with a re- 
spectable mother and a career. I’m very 
much like Kipling’s wild cat that walked in 
the wild woods by its wild lone. I have no 
social position here. I’m free and harmless 
and not easily harmed.’’ 

He got up. 

‘‘You’re a treasure.”’ 

‘‘T won’t even resent it to her if your wife 
thinks she ought to raise a row.”’ 

He took a deep breath. 
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‘CAll right. May I let you hear from me 
later in the day ?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

They shook hands and parted... . 

It was a bright day and the sunlight dazed 
him a little. He felt a physical vigor and 
elasticity that he had not felt for years. His 
body seemed to be born again. He walked 
and felt that he must walk for a while in 
order to enjoy the consciousness of his 
strength and freshness. But his mind was 
ill at ease. . . 

Harmony within. To be at one with one- 
self. Without that there was no good, no 
peace. These conflicts were so sterile. .God! 
If he could have had Helga! They might not 
always have been so happy. They were both 
human. All kinds of shadows might grad- 
ually have arisen from the dark, incalculable 
substance of life. But he would have been at 
one with himself. For Helga was the woman 
whom his heart and his instincts had chosen. 
His belief that she would content him, her 
reciprocal belief in him, these very attitudes 
would have worked for them. Those beliefs 
would have softened the edges of things. Dis- 
appointment itself would have worn another, 
dearer, more familiar face. For it would 
have been his disappointment, the disappoint- 
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ment of his mature choosing, of his deliberate 
incurring. At twenty-five such choice and 
such incurring had not been within his power. 
The fate that had come upon him from the 
blind error of youth was not his own. It did 
not belong to him; it did not express him. Its 
consequences were thrust upon him. He did 
not want to live with Elise. He had not gone 
to Grace—beautiful, brave, kind, honorable 
though she was—out of a free choice. He had 
been driven by the forces without him to take 
refuge. So that refuge itself was, in part, at 
least, the creation of these outer and alien 
forces, personal and social. And so long as 
his life remained at the mercy of these forces, 
even to the slightest extent, so long as he could 
not be at peace with himself, so long there 
would be within him ultimate chaos, the de- 
nial of order. . . . He had touched the depth 
of his problem at last—the very depth... . 


XXV 


Eise had been up all night. She had, at 
least, as Lucien saw, not gone to bed. She 
was in the drawing-room; her silk kimono 
was creased and crinkled. Her face was worn 
with suffering, her eyes wan and shadowed. 
She looked up at him as he came into the 
room: she looked up at him with the glance 
of a wounded creature. She did not speak; 
she had suffered till she was quite spent. 

He sat down beside her; he took her hand. 
He had read somewhere: ‘* Wherever there is 
suffering, there is holy ground.’’ He thought 
of these words. He thought, too, of how he 
had loved this woman and had married her, 
and that, in the eternal world of truth, the 
disastrous failure of their marriage was no 
doubt due to his peculiarities as much as to 
hers. Discord is produced by both of the 
clashing tones. Each human being has his 
case to plead. All souls are equi-valent— 
worth the same, weigh the same in the scales 
of the Eternal . . . if there are such scales, 
if there are. ... Therefore he pondered, 
still holding Elise’s hand, whether he could 
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not speak to her some healing, comfortable 
word, some word of truth or reason that 
might allay the endless flame with which she 
Was consuming her soul. 

While he pondered, she seemed to be draw- 
ing life from the light pressure of his hand 
on hers, to be regaining her strength which 
the long vigil of the night had taken from her. 
She drew herself up and turned to him. 

‘*Tucien!’’ 

‘*Yes, Elise ?”’ 

‘‘*Why do you take my hand 2”’ 

‘‘Because I am so filled with sorrow for 
you.”’ 

Her eyes brimmed with tears. 

‘“Then why do you cause me such misery ?”’ 

‘*T don’t willingly.”’ 

She withdrew her hand. 

“‘How can you say that, Lucien? How can 
you? You stay out all night with some drab! 
Oh——”’ 

He buried his forehead in his hands. They 
were so far apart that communication was 
impossible. They spoke in clashing tongues. 
But since, on this day, they were fated to 
speak, he would try, once more, to make him- 
self intelligible to her. Therefore he spoke 
very earnestly and very gently. 

‘Why do you say drab, Hlise ?’’ 
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‘““VYou don’t deny that you’ve spent the ~ 
night with a woman ?”’ 

ONG, 7 

‘‘Well, then ?”’ 

‘‘No; you haven’t answered my question 
yet.”’ : 

‘‘Does she know you’re married ?”’ 

“*Certainly.”’ 

‘‘Does she love you?”’ 

‘‘Not in your sense.”’ 

‘‘Well then, what is it but filthy lechery? 
What is the woman but a drab? What a 
hypocrite you are!”’ 

He got up from beside her. He walked up 
and down. It was literally like dashing one’s 
head against a stone wall. Quite like that. 
He gathered his thoughts. He would speak. 
Speech was his last duty here. If he could 
not make her see, he would, at least, have done 
his part. 

‘* Will you do me a favor, Elise ?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘“Try to hear what I have to say with your © 
mind—with your mind!”’ 

“*Go ahead !”’ 

Her tone was listless. She gave no help. 
He dug his nails into the palms of his two 
hands. 

‘You start out with the assumption, Elise, 
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that love is evil, that physical love is a dirty 
thing, that it must be excused and purified by 
law and by permanence. But that isn’t true. 
If the impulse of two people toward each 
other is fresh and strong and mutual, the act 
of love between them is not impure.’’ 

‘“That’s just like the animals,’’ she mocked 
bitterly. 

‘“That’s just what it isn’t. In animals aes 
sire is periodic only; its purpose is always 
procreative. In man love is implicated with 
the higher nerve-centers—always profoundly 
so. The only exceptions to that are drunken 
people or the lowest savages, or sex that is 
simply bought. In order that this woman 
who is my friend and I should have had the 
impulse toward each other, there was needed 
admiration, respect, subtle harmonies that 
reach the soul itself. Don’t you see that?”’ 

‘“‘And didn’t that woman think of me at 
all?’ 

He stared at her. 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean ?”’ 

‘‘T happen to be your wife.”’ 

‘‘What has that to do with it?”’ 

‘‘Hverything, it seems to me.”’ 

She always forced him to tear down the 
last veil, break the ultimate reticence, speak 
what should never have needed speech. 
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‘This lady knows that if I still felt the im- _ 
pulse toward you sufficiently for life I would 
never have sought her out, that my seeking 
her out was in itself explanation and justifi- 
cation.”’ 7 

‘‘An easy way of excusing adultery.’’ 

‘‘Adultery in my sense needs no excuse. 
The fact is its excuse. If I get drunk and 
sleep with a harlot and wake up next morn- 
ing filled with remorse—then I am, in your 
sense, an adulterer and blameworthy. But 
only then. For then I have violated my own 
sense of faith and love. But if I am held by 
external bonds in a marriage from which pas- 
sion has long fled, how can I be an adulterer ?”’ 

She sprang up. 

‘‘What beastly sophistication,’’ she cried. 
‘‘Here I sat all night in torment. I could 
imagine it all. I could imagine you in that 
woman’s arms, giving her the caresses that— 
oh, the vileness of it!”’ , 

He was quite cold within now. Even his 
compassion was fading. He was weary. 

‘“‘If the caresses were not vile when you 
accepted them, why are they now? There’s 
a colossal arrogance and uncharitableness in 
that. This friend of mine has a better mind 
than you; her body is as healthy and 
sensitive as yours. Where is the vileness?’” 
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‘“‘That’s right, praise her to me! Extol 
her at my expense!’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““That’s the lowest delusion of nasty nice- 
ness: I in the act of love—Oh, that’s all right. 
Someone else—that’s vile. If you can’t rise 
above such clap-trap, there’s no use wasting 
another syllable. 

She stretched out her arm. 

“You needn’t think I’ll stand for it. I 
did my best to protect Helga Strong for 
her own sake and for yours. But this is 
different. This woman deserves no consid- 
eration.”’ 

‘*W ould another please you better ?”’ 

She turned pale. 

‘“Must there be another? Am I not a 
woman ?”’ 

Compassion swept him again. 

‘“My poor dear,”’ he said, ‘‘if by an act of 
will I could turn time back and relive the 
past and help you to relive it with me and 
bring back dead hopes and perished fires— 
God knows that I would will it so. But I am 
powerless and I have a life to live. I think 
you would be more at peace if I were dead. 
Your jealousy and possessiveness are as ter- 
rible as that. I’m not saying that in the way 
of blame, but simply because it is so. Well, 
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there is no third choice: it is life or death. 
And life for me—during at least another fif- 
teen years—includes sex. No silly attempt 
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to cheapen the senses will make that state- : 
ment untrue. So tell me—do you _ me > 


what I am to do?’’ 


She bowed her head. Her hair fell for- 


ward and covered her face. The room was 
silent. He stood there with a feeling of great 
helplessness. Then lightly, in his compas- 
sionate despair, he touched Elise’s bowed 
head and went out of the room and the 
house... . 

It did him good to walk. The air was 
sharp. He could always think best when he 
was walking. He knew more clearly than 
ever that he could not spend his years in these 
obscure conflicts. There must be a liberation 
for him. He did not know how it would be 
achieved. He was very certain of it... . No 
one can, after all, save another. ... Hach 
soul must save itself... . 

He considered that he might as well spend 
some hours at the office. From there he 
would telephone to Grace and make an ap- 
pointment for the evening. He had seen very 
little of his father recently. Yes, he could do 
some work to-day. Only—he perceived it 
suddenly—he must stop walking. He must 
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avoid these streets and squares. Here he had 
walked and talked with Helga... with 
Helga. . . . He could see her as she used 
to come to meet him. ... If he didn’t flee 
he would weep like a child there, in the public 
street. ... Hefled.... 

His father had, obviously, been notified at 
once of his coming. He no sooner sat down at 
his desk than Mr. Curtis came in. Lucien 
got up and offered his father the extra chair. 

‘*How are you, father ?”’ 

They both sat down. 

Mr. Curtis gnawed at the end of his mus- 
tache. He drummed on the side of the chair 
with his fingers. 

The atmosphere of the moment struck Lu- 
cien as having something grimly humorous 
about it. He let his father fidget another 
minute. Then he smiled. 

‘““Well, father, what’s the trouble now?”’ 

“Do you want to ruin your reputation ut- 
terly, Lucien ?”’ 

“T don’t know that I care particularly. 
But what is the trouble ?”’ 

‘‘Well, first you were seen everywhere with 
that girl and now, it appears, you ’re running 
around just as openly with a rather flashy 
woman.”’ 

‘<hat’s lie number one of the kind friends 
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who are so concerned over me and who have 
informed you. My friend is strikingly beau- 
tiful. That’s a fact. Her dress and de- 
meanor are the last word in subdued good 
taste.”’ 

“‘T won’t quarrel with you over details, 
Lucien, though I don’t think it’s in very good 
taste to defend her.’’ 

‘‘Why not, please?’’ 

‘“‘She must know that you’re a married 
man!’’ 

Lucien threw back his head and laughed. 

‘‘According to you people marriage is 
worse than death, isn’t it? No hope even of 
a blessed resurrection. I understand Elise 
better than anyone, have a deeper compas- 
sion for her, sorrow more over her inability 
to meet her fate. But.I’m a hell of a married 
man, am I not? What did you expect? I love 
Helga with all my heart and soul. I asked 
nothing better than to marry her, settle down 
with her, be her husband and the father of 
her children. I wasn’t permitted to do so. 
What I wanted, needed, yearned for—who 
gave a damn about that? You’re my own 


father. Did you? Don’t come to me now!”’ 


Mr. Curtis leaned forward confidentially. 
‘‘Many of the men I know keep women. 
I don’t approve of it. But that seems to be 
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the way of the world. They practice a decent 
reticence, however; they don’t create public 
scandals; they’re not known as professional 
Don Juans.”’ 

Lucien got up. 

‘‘And quite right too. They have some- 
thing to be ashamed of. I haven’t. I’m not 
keeping anyone and I’m not even acquainted 
with a ‘‘woman’’ of the sort that is ‘‘kept.’’ 
They can call me what they like. I can’t help 
laughing although I know how weird it will 
seem to you. But I am sustained by an inner 
sense of virtue that makes me quite careless 
of what the gossips say.”’ 

His father looked at him sidewise.. It was 
a curious look. He didn’t think Lucien’s 
mind was disordered. Yet that seemed the 
kindest interpretation. ... He shook his 
head slowly. His beard moved strangely from 
side to side. He left without a word... . 


XXVI 


NovEMBER and the first snow. It fell 
softly; it fell soft as sleep. It fell steadily 
for hours. Not often does the snow fall so 
softly and steadily in New York before 
Christmas. Lucien stood at the window of 
his study in the late afternoon and watched 
the whiteness drift down and drift over the 
street and siff into every crevice and cranny 
and make all the world very pale and very 
still; 1. 

He stood at the window with a calm face, 
smoking one of his old student pipes, a thing 
he rarely did. He knew that anyone who had 
seen him would have said that here was a 
quiet, thoughtful man, not gay, perhaps, but 
with peace in his mind. And all the while 
his heart was aching. That, at least, is the 
foolish, sentimental phrase which both com- 
mon people and writers use. It is used of 
quite trivial emotions, and trivial men and 
especially women are fond of it. 

The truth is that something deep within 
him ached—ached with a physical hurt. He 
didn’t know what it was; maybe it was the 
heart. The name of the organ didn’t matter. 
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The ache was there and it was almost unbear- 
able in its sharpness. For snow had always 
been to him a great awakener of memory; it 
had always linked his associations powerfully 
—snow and certain melodies, and also, curi- 
ously enough, certain scents. And this No- 
vember the snow brought him messages of a 
terrible poignancy; this November the beau- 
tiful white snow stabbed him through and 
through. 

It was during the time of the snow in the 
preceding winter that Helga and he had been 
most happy. Fears had not yet come to 
them; gossip had touched them but lightly. 
He had still nursed the hope that Elise would 
let him go. Helga and he had been together a 
ereat deal, alone in her little apartment, in 
Riverside Park in the whiteness of the snow. 
They had come into little restaurants from 
the wintry streets and had sat opposite each 
other. And they both adored that. What 
was it, Lucien asked himself in the midst of 
his longing and his pain, what was it that 
linked this girl and himself so deeply? What 
was it that had given them both so deep a 
sense of blessedness? He was utterly disin- 
clined to any mystical interpretation. That 
was all rot. It was merely a bit of rare good 
luck that two people had met whose disposi- 
tions, whose inner needs, whose ways of love 
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were so harmonious—answered so completely 
each the other’s. He could see her face oppo- | 
site him as though she were there with him, — 
as though this hour were the hour of her pres- 
ence... . Dear face, he thought. Grace’s 
was far more comely. But Helga’s face was 
the face of his love, the face that his love was 


>) ee 


destined to wear. ... That was it... . He ; 
admired Grace and he wanted her admira- — 
ble... . Helga? Nothing mattered. She 


had had a frightful cold in January; she had © 
had a high fever. She had been pale and red | 
by turns. She had sniffed—poor, little kid. — 
He had come to her and found her so and 
held her on his lap while the fever throbbed 
in her. He hadn’t stopped to ask how she © 
looked. That had never occurred to him. He 
had laid his cool hands on her hot forehead 
and given her the medicine that had been pre- 
scribed for her and had been so happy and — 
at home with her. His girl, his woman... 
He moaned and was a little ashamed of it. 
He thought of a line from ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book.’’ He had not thought of it for years. 


**O great, good, just God! Miserable me!”’ 


He was a little ashamed to have that line 
steal into his mind. He hated self-pity. He 
had seen so much of it. He had a passionate 
admiration for fortitude. Well, he didn’t 
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earry his heart on his sleeve—another foolish 
phrase—but in the loneliness of his study he 
could admit to himself that he felt bitterly 
forlorn. :.... 

And Helga? He wondered; he wondered. 
To be sure she was only twenty. But he 
could not believe that that faithful, generous, 
devoted heart had forgotten. But what 
could she do? What word could she speak ? 
What message could she send him? It was 
his duty to hope that she could forget easily. 
He smiled sardonically to himself. That 
duty was too much to require of him. In- 
deed, the thought struck him with a name- 
less, irrational terror which showed him 
what a fool he was, what a self-deceiver, how 
somewhere at the core of him there still 
lurked hope when, as a matter of cold fact, 
there was no hope. There were no cracks in 
his prison wall... . 

The terror grew. Suddenly he saw Helga 
very merry. He saw her with a gay group 
of people. Even that would mean nothing, 
he assured himself. He could be seen in al- 
mest such attitudes and in such situations. 
One lived. One went on living. What busi- 
ness had he to wonder about Helga? How 
about himself and Grace? But this reflection 
showed him once more the folly of the world 
and of the measures of the world’s judg- 
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ments. He not only admired Grace; he had a 
strong affection for her, a profound apprecia- 
tion. Yet he was true to Helga. He loved 


none but her. In Grace’s closest presence a 


sudden despair would overcome him and in 
his deepest absorption in her charm. and 
goodness he would breathe Helga’s name. ... 

He wondered if Grace knew. He supposed 
she did. Women were wise in such matters. 
No words were needed. So he was doing her 
no wrong. He wanted to be very scrupulous 
about that. She was far too fine and valuable 
a human soul to have a psychical wrong of 
that sort inflicted on her. He would watch 
more closely. He must not save himself at 
her expense. ... 

These thoughts gave him an excuse for 
going to her, and his heart lightened a little 
and he found that he had been wanting such 
an excuse, for the coming of the snow and 
its memories had roused the inner ache so 
that he could not stay here quietly. He knew 
that if he stayed he would gradually be 
tempted to drink, and bit by bit drink himself 
into a measurable insensibility and sleepi- 
ness. And he had discovered by this time 
that even this refuge would be denied him. 
He had no talent for drinking. The stuff was 
becoming physically and morally repulsive to 
him. He would soon reach a point where he 
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would have to face his naked suffering. And 
so, the more rarely he drank, the better it 
would be. There would still be a margin 
Mii 2 

Grace was sitting beside her open fireplace. 
She was bending forward with the brass 
tongs in her hands. There was no light in 
the room but the light of the burning logs 
which lifted her face alone out of the 
shadow. . . . She had, of course, heard his 
key in the latch and had heard his footsteps. 
But she gave no evidence of having heard. 
She stared into the fire. He sat down softly 
in an arm-chair on the other side of the fire- 
place and lit a cigarette and waited. With- 
out looking up she spoke: 

“‘Give me a cigarette, too, Lucien.”’ 

He gave her one and lit it for her. She in- 
haled the smoke. 

‘*Did you know that I am a sybil ?”’ 

Fo Gi"? 

‘*All women are. Nearly all, anyhow.’’ 

He entered into her mood. 

‘‘Then prophesy !’’ 

“‘Foolish man. I can’t give the names of 
places or the names of happenings. That’s 
charlatanism. What’s old Wordsworth’s 
phrase—‘see into the life of things’? That’s 
it. That’s what I can do.”’ 

He leaned forward toward the fire too. 


‘ 
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‘“‘T hope to God you can, dear Grace. It’s 
a needed operation.”’ 

‘Don’t let there be any soggy or repressed 
or false farewells between us when we part,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I won’t make old bones. I want 
all my memories clean and beautiful.”’ . 

His tone was muffled. 

“‘Must we part ?’’ 

‘You know it as well as I do. Have the 
courage of your self and your knowledge.”’ 

‘Why ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Because there is no half-way house in 
human relations. Either we must part soon 
and forever, or—but I won’t insult either you 
or myself by mentioning the absurd alterna- 
tive. I still have edge and fire to ease you 
of your pain over Helga. When I lose that 
I lose my only decent excuse. I won’t wait 
till then.”’ 

‘**Grace, I = 

She cut him short. 

‘“You need make no excuses. I know that 
the feeling you have for me is genuine and 
honorable to us both. The reason you want 
to make excuses is that there isn’t any word 
in the vocabulary to describe any human rela- 
tionships except a few standardized kinds. 
So the damned fools call the unstandardized 
ones bad names.”’ 


‘‘You’re right. We’re beyond all that.’ 
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‘‘And both for your sake and my own,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘I want to go while my going will 
still leave us both a little sorrowful, a little 
lonelier than we were.”’ 

‘‘Grace, you’re——”’ 

‘“‘Never mind. I know I’m a pretty good 
sort as people go in this world. So are you. 
it’s done us a hell of a lot of good, hasn’t it ?”’ 

‘“Why do we fail so?’’ he asked. 

“Too much imagination,”’ she said. That’s 
one thing. We put ourselves in the other fel- 
low’s place and pity him and consider him. 
At that moment we’re lost. We can no longer 
take what we want or need.” 

He leaned lower toward her. 

““What hope have you?”’ 

‘“‘None.’’? Her lips were tight. 

“Don’t say that!’’ 

**T will say it since it’s true. I’m through 
with sentimental lies of all kinds. Even the 
kind I’m tempted to tell myself.” 

‘Then tell me: Is there any hope for me?” 

“Of personal happiness, you mean ?2”’ 

He nodded. 

‘Not a shred. Too late. It was too late 
long ago. Only if Elise had set you free at 
the very first when you first asked her to do 
so—only then would you have had a chance. 
To-day there has been too much talk, con- 
flict, wrenching back and forth, too much 
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nervous tugging and compassion and bitter- 
ness of all sorts. Your heart is tired. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if even that poor little 
girl’s heart is tired—at least for a long 
while.”’ 

His head drooped on his hands. 

‘‘You know,’’ she said in a softer Voice. 
‘‘Tt’s funny. JI never had any education and 


I’ve been alone a great deal. So I taught — 


myself a little Latin. I read a bit of Latin 
poetry to myself. Those old stoic johnnies 
had the right notions. They knew what 
things were like. I don’t know really how to 


pronounce it. But do you remember that — 


bit of Horace: ‘Durum: sed levius fit pati- 
entia quodquod corrigere nefast’?—it is 
hard, but patience makes easier things we 
ean’t change for hell!’ ”’ 

‘*T remember it,’’ he answered. ‘Durum, 
durum, . .).”? 

She got up. 

‘“That’s no reason why we shouldn’t go out 
and paint the town a tiny bit of scarlet, is 
roa Ss 

He rose and took her hands. 

‘‘By God it isn’t, wisest and best of women. 
Put on your gayest frock!”’ 


XXVII 


Lire fell away from him. All things and 
people were there that had always been there. 
But they no longer crowded him so closely. 
The thickness was gone, the confusion, the 
impenetrability. Again he recalled words of 
Bornheim: ‘‘The acceptance of the tragic as 
the dominant strain in human life—that is 
the beginning of wisdom.’’ He did not give 
up his old distinction—the human will and 
the social compacts that had so mortally 
wounded him seemed arbitrary in their char- 
acter and not inherent in the scheme of 
things. Yet there was, he admitted, a deeper 
ground of reflection. All that happened was 
ultimately of the nature and sum of things. 
Otherwise it could not happen; otherwise it 
would be easily remediable. There were no 
two orders; there was but one. What had 
happened to him was fundamentally tragic 
in its character. 

It was tragic in its causes. It was no less 
so in its own nature. The urge of sex is as 


unanswerable as the urge for food and the 
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urge for water. It is indeed far more imperi- 
ous. And with this imperiousness goes a far 
greater selectiveness. A man can live on food 
that would not normally tempt his appetite. 
He can work so long and grow so hungry that 
what once seemed tasteless to him now be- 
comes palatable and satisfying. For all that 
Lucien knew, this might hold good of the life 
of sex among undeveloped and savage races. 
For himself, for a highly organized man in 
the modern civilization of the West, it did 
not hold good. In him the life of sex was 
infinitely more than an unfeatured instinct 


that could be sharpened by mere abstention. © 


It was inextricably allied with a thousand 
esthetic and ethical perceptions, prefer- 
ences, appetences; it reached the mind, the 
heart, the soul; it required choice, freedom, 
the exercise of its selectiveness. Far from 
being, according to the Augustinian fools, 
cheap, degraded, to be kept hidden, it was, in 
the character of its development represented 
by him and his kind, the last, extraordinary 
stage of the evolutionary process. Man had 
changed the instinct of the animal in heat into 
an instinct no less cerebral than physiologi- 
cal, an instinct basic to music and poetry and 
philosophy—an instinct that had risen, when 
beautifully used, into inspiration, into the 
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very source of life and light. . . . To be crip- 
pled in that instinct, to be forbidden the ex- 
ercise of its ultimate and highest choice— 
this was tragic; this was the last and deepest 
and most unforgivable wrong that life could 
inflict. 

There wasn’t, Lucien knew, the slightest 
use in saying that to anybody who didn’t 
know it already, who hadn’t reached the 
knowledge of it through thought and experi- 
ence. People would go on talking about 
‘mere sensuality’? which was in itself a cold 
abstraction; they would talk about ‘‘license”’ ; 
they would insist on making all sorts of mean- 
ingless noises which represented only the 
ugliness or starvation or defeat of their own 
instincts. Or else they would grow merely 
romantic, which was just as bad and just as 
false, and talk about fidelity where that con- 
cept had lost all meaning and about the home 
where everything conspired toward desola- 
TEOIN Ces <0 

No; there was no use in talking. And, in- 
deed, if he talked with the tongue of men and 
angels and convinced an acquaintance or a 
friend, it wouldn’t, he told himself with a 
grin, do him one damned bit of good. He 
eouldn’t convince Elise. He had tried to talk 
to her; he had tried long ago, and at the very 
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beginning of his love for Helga; he had tried 
not to argue, since in all argument there is an 
edge, but to explain and plead—plead his 
cause and identify it with a larger one. She 
had not opened her mind to his speak- 
ing.... She had answered with concrete 
details from their past. These details were 
sometimes quite true to fact, but they had 
never had the bearing which she imagined; 
they had often been the results of momentary 
moods and compromises, such moods and 
compromises as all people indulge in to make 
life bearable, to make the best of a bad busi- 
ness. .. . With these she sought to answer 
his searching of fundamental issues... . 
Once or twice she had indeed said: ‘‘I admit 
the truth of what you say in theory. But my 
emotions are too powerful. I cannot do ex- 
cept as I do.’’ That statement seemed to him 
intelligible if it had been a question for her 
of direct action of some fierce and terrible 
kind. One might be convinced that one ought 
to go to the martyr’s stake and the flesh might 
well fail. But she was asked merely to lay 
aside a lash, to practice an abstention, to give 
up a shadow, to exercise justice, to help re- 
establish the equilibrium between the worlds 
of moral fact and moral appearance. She 
had nothing to gain but his wretchedness, 
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nothing to lose but what all should be glad 
to lose—the public shadow of what old Ibsen 
used to eall a life-lie.... 

In his gradual detachment from the thick 
coil of things, he watched her very quietly. 
Once or twice she had tried to reopen the 
whole question between them. He had lis- 
tened. But since her second saying had been 
that he was ‘‘infatuated to the point of 
mania,’’ he had been silent. He was beyond 
blame, judgment, anger. His brain was fire- 
clear; his heart was very tired... . He 
watched her and saw how she deluded herself 
from hour to hour, almost from minute to 
minute. ... All his old pity came back at 
times. He could not imagine a more pre- 
carious existence, a more wretched one... . 
Surely, in the prolongation of that there 
could be no solid and no lasting good for 
anyone. ... 

He brought all these problems to Grace. 
They talked within a rare and beautiful 
realm. They had, for a period, reached a 
world of relationship in which there was 
clarity; in which there was sympathy and 
understanding because there was no earthly 
desirousness. They wanted nothing of each 
other—neither to bind nor hold nor command 
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nor possess nor restrain. Each was free to 
come and go, free in mood and speech... . — 

Grace told him that she had come to the 
conclusion that she ought to be back home 
before Christmas. Her little daughter — 
wanted and needed her. : 

‘What will you do?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ he answered slowly. ‘‘ But 
I say that in a different sense now. I no © 
longer mean that I am helpless, that I shall 
do nothing. I am, of course, quite as helpless 
to gain a particular end. I shall never be 
reconciled to that—never—not in the hour © 
of my death. But I know the extent of my ~ 
particular helplessness. I am not reconciled | 
to it. 1 accept it as a fact.”’ , 

He fell silent. Grace watched him. 

“*T think I am getting a dim notion of what 
you’re driving at.’’ 

‘You do see my distinction, don’t you, 
Grace ?”’ 

‘‘Of course.”’ 

‘All right. I accept my misfortune. But 
I accept it, so to speak, under protest—under 
moral protest. Somehow I must make that 
moral protest avail others, if not myself— 
somehow I must express it in action. That is, 
in a way, my road of salvation.’ 

She smiled. 
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**T hope, Lucien, that you won’t become a 
erank and lose yourself in some movement— 
a movement, say, for more liberal divorce 
laws.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘“‘No danger, my dear. Laws are a snare 
and a delusion unless they express the entire 
inner life of a community. Look at Prohibi- 
tion in New York City. If the ‘dries’ 
weren’t born fools and dirty tyrants they’d 
try to convince New York, persuade New 
York, educate New York emotionally in the 
direction of their doctrine. If they suc- 
ceeded, the law would be observed through 
the consent of the people; if they failed, the 
law should be repealed. Now in the matter 
of sex and marriage the taboos, the preju- 
dices, the dark, wild, irrational superstitions 
are so powerful that no law would touch prac- 
tice. Practice must produce law.” 

‘“You poor boy,”’ she said, ‘‘I hate to see 
you going in for world betterment. I’m a 
cynic, you know. I don’t believe it’s any 
good.”’ 

‘Don’t,’ he said. ‘‘Don’t. I haven’t much 
faith. But, Grace—do you see me living with 
Elise, floundering about in my black hole, 
taking an active interest in the affairs of 
Curtis and Company %”’ 
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‘‘No, I don’t.”’ 

‘‘Very well. I must rebuild my life, estab- 
lish a circle of interests, find something to 
make the day tolerable and give me sleep even 
when I’m not drugged by liquor.”’ 

‘‘Of course you must.”’ ; 

‘‘Well, then I must take my experience and 
my present state of mind as a starting point, 
mustn’t I? I’m not so old but what other 
interests may develop and other visions 
come. Though I doubtit. The love-life goes 
so deep, is so fundamental.’’ 

They sat in silence for a while. Then he 
asked : 

‘‘And you? What will you do?’’ 

‘*T think I shall be calmer from now on 
and chafe less. My time here with you has 
been more beautiful to me than to you. I 
hadn’t your ache, your terrible sense of loss.”’ 

‘Dear Grace!’’ He took her hands. 

‘‘But it is a fact, you see. Well, I have 
that to look back on. And I have my child. 
Maybe I can make my little Gracie an exam- 
ple of a better emotional order. There is the 
only hope, in the children.’’ 

This was almost their last talk. Grace had 
shopping to do. She wanted to do that alone. 
She told him, too, that she had the feeling 
that her longer staying might keep him from 
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some such necessary decision as the one he © 
was groping for. Since she must go, she 
explained, her presence represented an un- 
real element of comfort in his total situation. 
The situation must be stripped to its essential 
elements for him. . . . He could not but 
admit that, though not without a pang. 

‘‘T shall not lose you quite, Grace,’’ he said 
at the station when she was waiting for her 
train. 

‘‘Of course not, silly man. Write me and 
I shall be glad to answer.”’ 

‘‘And we shall meet again?’ 

“Tf I’m alive and we can do each other any 
good, why not ?”’ 

The crier announced her train. For the 
first time they clung to each other as they 
kissed good-by. The homelessness of the 
universe smote on their hearts... . 

Yet Lucien felt, as he turned to go, that 
another step had been taken in his necessary 
liberation toward some ultimate act. It was 
an icy world that he was entering... . It 
must be his world.... There was no 
Guten..." 


XXVIII 


He saw no one. He spoke little. All his 
old distaste for words returned—words that 
darken counsel. He walked a good deal in 
unfamiliar neighborhoods and watched peo- 
ple and their faces and gestures. He wanted 
to know how simple people managed their 
lives. He knew that it would be useless to 
ask them. They were not accustomed to 
analytic or descriptive or explanatory speech. 
He wished that he could live among them or 
with them. In a room on Avenue A one 
might learn much . . . one might get an in- 
sight into the natural behavior of men and 
women. . . . If one had a job, here, he sup- 
posed, the elements of fear and tyranny were 
eliminated. No boss asked after the private 
morals of a truck-driver or a female factory 
operative. . . . He wondered; he hoped so. 
Somewhere, at least, there must persist sexual 
behavior rooted in the character of man, unin- 
hibited by false and alien decencies. But he | 
had no way of coming closer to these people. 
He didn’t, God forbid, want to go in for settle- 


ment work; he didn’t want to make an eccen- 
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tric gesture. He could see the newspaper 
headlines: ‘‘ Well-known Art Dealer Studies 
Slum Life.’’?... He shuddered. ... But 
very gradually he was finding his way... 
his quite simple way. . . . 

In the middle of a sleepless night it sud- 
denly came upon him that he must delay no 
longer the single action, the very thought of 
which he had buried deep within him. He 
had done so because it was a foolish thing that 
he contemplated, a boyish thing, a thing that 
he couldn’t for the life of him defend or 
explain. For weeks he had known that he 
would do this thing and that the doing of it 
would be the end of his accustomed and fa- 
miliar life. . . . Now in the night he knew 
that the appointed time had come. And now 
a great fear stole into his heart that it might 
somehow be too late... . 

Feverishly he waited for the morning. And 
when morning came his fear increased. It 
was a gray and somber day—cold, heavy with 
rain or snow. He looked at the sky. Under 
the gray sheet of cloud there hung other 
clouds here and there—thick, blackish, men- 
acing clouds. A sharp wind blew... . 

How was he to accomplish his purpose? 
All links were now broken. Dear Anne Har- 
rington was in Boston. It would be so humili- 
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in the streets .. . to be disappointed. He 


might of course get one of the new steno- 
graphers in his office to telephone Madame 
Herrlich and ask on some pretext, on any 
pretext, whether Miss Strong still took les- 
sons at the same hour... . The thought re- 
pelled him. Why drag another stranger into 
his very soul? ... There had been so much 
contamination already... . 

After all, what did he care? What did it 
matter? He might as well gamble with fate. 
He might as well, from the world’s point of 
view, be a thorough fool. This matter was 
between himself and his own soul. He was 
accountable to no one. If he failed, his suf- 
fering would be his own. . . . 

Yes, it was from eleven-thirty to twelve- 
thirty that Helga used to have her lesson. 
Then her teacher, whose most promising 
pupil she was, would usually keep her a little 
longer, and it was around a quarter to one 
that he used to meet her at the corner of 


Fifty-Sixth Street and Sixth Avenue. That — 


was in their very early days, before she had 
had her apartment with Anne. In those very 
early days they had had no refuge but restau- 
rants and parks and museums and theaters, 
a fact which also furnished, Lucien thought, 
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a curious comment on our civilization. ... 
There was no place where a man and a woman 
who loved each other could go except the kind 
of place to which no man would take the 
woman he loved. . . . All the provisions of 
this civilization which prated so much of 
purity, were for impurity. ... Yes; very 
curious. . . . But in those early days their 
homelessness hadn’t really bothered them at 
all. Nor would it have bothered them later. 
Each felt that home was where the other was 
present. The chance of her having the apart- 
ment with Anne had come like a miracle. .. - 
But they had been happy before. . . . 

Well, it was at that Sixth Avenue corner 
that he had waited for her. He had walked 
up and down in front of the drug-shop and 
every minute or two compared his watch with 
the druggist’s clock in the window. In impa- 
tience—not in anxiety. She had never failed 
him; never been really late to an appointment 
in all their many blessed months. No; not 
once. And Anne said that Helga was, as a 
rule, a little careless of appointments, and, 
absorbed in some book or the study of an aria 
or song, would forget, be late... . The old 
thoughts came so naturally, so soothingly 
into his mind... . God, God, all that was 


over. .-- 
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He reached the corner early. He wanted — 


to see the drug-shop once more and the lock- 
smith next door and the florist across the 
street where he had bought flowers for 
Helga. . . . He wanted to see all that once 
more—that bit of Sixth Avenue, crowded, 


vulgar, with the elevated railroad rattling ~ 


overhead—that bit of Sixth Avenue, that bit 
of Paradise... . 

To-day he must not wait at that corner. 
No; that was not his purpose. He could 
make a fool of himself. That was his own 
business. He must not incur a futile dis- 
honor. . . . Wherever she was likely to be 
living, she did, undoubtedly, still walk toward 
Sixth Avenue after leaving Madame Herr- 
lich’s studio. So he would take up his station 
on the Broadway side of the tall apartment 
house in which the studio was and keep close 


to the houses and see Helga as she came out 


and turned in the other direction—see her 
back . . . and then carefully cross the street 
in a semi-circle, and, if fate were kind to him, 
eatch a glimpse of her profile at the corner. 
_ and then turn his back and walk away unob- 
trusively in a downtown direction on the west 
side of the avenue. ... Yes, that was his 
plan. . 

He was early. The wind was sharp and 
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dour. He kept moving about a little. The 
wind had sudden gusts. In one of these sud- 
den gusts it caught up and dashed against the 
asphalt and whirled along the street a sheet 
of newspaper. It worried and harried the 
paper as though it were vicious toward a liv- 


ing thing. ... Lucien lost himself in a 
strange, eerie contemplation of that wind- 
harried rag. ... Life was one... . Thus 


were things harried and driven, thus the 
beasts, thus man himself, thus were the stars 
driven through the spaces of the universe— 
who knew in what travail—at the bidding of 
inscrutable forces. .. . 

He watched the house. Women came and 
went. Nearly all women. There were sev- 
eral studios in the building. A uniformed 
porter walked up and down the rubber rug 
under the porte cochére. It was a quarter to 
one. It was ten minutes to one. At one, 
Lucien determined, he would go.... He 
was tired. ... The cold was beginning to 
bite into him. . . . He held his watch in his 
hand. 

At eight minutes to one he slid his watch 


back into his pocket. . . . Her gray squirrel « 


coats... He caught at his chest... ... He 


Fel pacauiitce a2) 
She stopped for a moment in the doorway. 
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Just a moment. She looked neither to the 
right nor the left. He could not see her face 
clearly. Then, as he had expected, she turned 
toward her left. He followed very slowly. 
. . . She didn’t walk as fast as he had always 
known her to do. . . she didn’t have- quite 
the elasticity of movement. There had been, 
when she came toward him, a joyousness of 
tread, a forward impulse, an unobtrusive 
rhythm of motion. ...She walked.... 
She almost trudged .. . busy, earnest, a little 
lifeless. . . . Her back. Was hea fool? No, 
no. Something was gone—a breath of girlish 
triumph, faith, hope . . . hope in the world 
all before one . . . faith that life is beauti- 
ful, that evil can be conquered, malice per- 
suaded, harshness softened. .. . 

He crossed the street as he had planned. 
At the corner of Sixth Avenue—at their old 
corner—she stopped. Oh, yes, she stopped. 
Not accidentally; not casually. She remem- 
bered. She, no less. She stood quite still. 
He could see her face very plainly now. She 
wrinkled her forehead a little. But it was 
not the old aspect of wistful perplexity that 
he knew so well. . . . It was a harder look, 
a darker one. ... He could see her eyes. 

The wistfulness was deeper; it was 
grayer. Under the eyes were faint shadows; 
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her cheeks, despite the wind, had not all their 
old bloom. She stood quite still—quite still. 
Then he could see her open her lips and draw 
in a deep breath. The minute of memory and 
contemplation she had granted herself was 
over. Tightly she grasped her music roll of 
leather, turned with a little air of concen- 
trated doggedness, walked more rapidly up 
Sixth Avenue in the direction of Central 
Park... 

He stood and gazed and remained standing 
and gazing long after the soft squirrel-gray 
fleck which was the last he saw of her was lost 
oaeetne crowds... It was the end..... 
Would he ever see her again? Perhaps. A 
line of Arthur Symons’ came to him: 


‘<When I am old and you no longer young... .’’ 


Perhaps. ...It mattered little.... Of 
their coming together in the world something 
had been born that was rare, precious, lovely 
and of good report. ... It had been mur- 
dered. . . . There was no more to say.... 

He forced himself to go into a restaurant 
and eat a little food. He had been too ner- 
vous and anxious to eat any breakfast. He 
could not say that he felt more peaceful with- 
in now. And indeed he chided himself for 


ie 
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not being sorry that he had been the cause 
of life laying its icy hand upon the young 
soul and heart of Helga. Yet he reflected 
that the somber satisfaction he felt was just 
enough. No one can go through life without 
an ache. ... No one... . To each was his 
share. ... To Helga hers. . . . It was but 
just, it was but part of some spiritual order 
which not even the guardians of morality 
and legality could wholly destroy that he 
was companioned by her suffering, that she 
whom he had loved so deeply would bear with 
her the impress of that love... . 

He drove to the office. He plunged reso- 
lutely into work. But it was not the affairs 
of the house that absorbed him. It was his 
own. For many months he had paid only the 
slightest attention to money matters. He had 
been given a fourth interest in the business 
by his father. It was not really as profitable 
as most people thought. His income hovered 
around fifteen thousand dollars. He had, 
until recently, earned every dollar of it. But 
his expenses, all told, were never less than 
that. Sometimes they were a little over. He 
had always been glad that his grandmother 
had left him a little downtown real estate. 
That had appreciated in value in the last 
few years. He had used the income for his 
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personal expenses. It was nearly three thou- 
sand a year. That would suffice him. There 
were no strings to that. It was his own. He 
had no fear that his father would make any 
difficulty about paying Elise the income that 
accrued to him from the firm. He could cut 
it down if he wanted to since Lucien’s per- 
sonal services would now be withdrawn. Very 
well. Elise could certainly get along with ten 
thousand. When his father died some day, 
there would be more, a good deal more, of 
course. Yes, from that point of view, at least, 
he was free. What would a man in his posi- 
tion do who had to stay in the fixed grooves 
of life to earn the money for that life which 
was not his? Shoot himself, of course. There 
wasn’t any doubt about that. No wonder so 
many people committed suicide. Life cer- 
tainly contained things which no one could 
bear. . . . He was saved some things, after 
all. It would be hell to make things clear to 
his father ... to tell Elise. . . . His little 
streak of ironic humor came to help him. In 
such a world as this a little more hell or a 
little less didn’t matter much... . 


XXIX 


BorNHEIM had spent every spring and 
summer in Europe before the World War. 
During the catastrophe he had been a corre- 
spondent attached alternately to the armies 
of several of the contending powers. Since 
the armistice he had again taken his annual 
voyage. He had talked to Lucien a great 
many times about his observations and expe- 
riences. Sometimes Lucien had listened 
rather perfunctorily. During the last months 
and weeks these talks had come back to him 
with extraordinary vividness and lucidity. 

All over Europe, it appeared, even in Eng- 
land, but more especially in the defeated 
countries, the bonds and conventions and 
compacts of the social order had been relaxed 
under the stress of suffering, anxiety and 
want. Kverywhere the middle-aged and 
the reactionaries cried out against this ram- 
pant immorality. To them it was something 
merely negative, merely evil. But Bornheim 
held the curious opinion that the war had 
been fought with such unparalleled psychical 


fury partly at least because human civiliza- 
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tion had become so taut that it had no longer 
left sufficient free play for the expansive, the 
adventurous, the variable instincts of man. 
Each man had been tied to his job, to his nar- 
row function in the social machine; each had 
to stick to that job, to exercise that function 
in order to have bread; each—take it by and 
large—had had to conform to the Pauline 
theory of morals in order to keep his job and 
eat his bread. This condition of things had 
stored up enormous repressions, desperate 
and unnatural denials and restraints. First 
had come the fury of war. That had been 
a perverse outlet. Now came an instinctive 
attempt to restore equilibrium. People were 
letting themselves go. In other words, they 
were experimenting with life. They were 
living conformably to their natures. They 
were groping after a new morality. ... 
This process, according to Bornheim, was 
by no means a blind and unintelligent one. 
Especially in Germany and Austria, intelli- 
gent people talked and wrote a great deal on 
the problem of sex, of human relations, and 
thus accompanied and influenced the actual 
experiments in life by a constant saturation 
with reflection. Lucien had told Bornheim 
some of his more intimate experiences. And 
Bornheim had said: ‘‘I hardly know an in- 
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telligent European who would have answered _ 
your arguments and your pleas as your wife _ 
and your father answered them. Even the 
baldest reactionaries would take another 
ground. They would take the ground that 
marriage was a sacrament instituted by God 
and not to be broken at will or even need. 
Had they known you to be an unbeliever they 
would not have argued with you at all. Not 
the blackest ultra-montane would have said: 
‘You mustn’t because you mustn’t. The 
neighbors might not like it. We don’t like it. 

It isn’t right.’ ”’ 

In certain countries, furthermore, this new 
moral order had become so widespread in 
practice that legislation had begun to express 
this practice. In the three Scandinavian 
countries, for example, there was a new and 
uniform code governing marriage and di- 
vorce which was marvelously sane and lib- 
eral. The same was true of Russia. There 
were countries in which the barbarous 
stigma and notion of illegitimate birth had 
been abolished. There were others in 
which the government operated birth-control 
CHNICE, <5) 

Lucien had, he admitted to himself, no 
definite, concrete plan. He hadn’t either the 
spirit or the energy to be a reformer, a savior 
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of society. All that he knew was that he must 
escape from the pressure of all that had so 
beset him, so fatally wounded him, that he 
must live among people whose minds were 
free on the central subject of his preoccupa- 
tions, that he would find it healing to go about 
among them, live with them, watch their 
thoughts and their experiences, draw thence 
a general hope even though his personal hope 
was gone... . 

He might write a little something after a 
while. . . . This was quite a secondary mat- 
ter. He was bent upon a very personal thing 
—upon saving himself, finding a way of life, 
freeing himself for the sake of attaining that 
inner harmony, that oneness with oneself 
without which life is a blunder and a shame. 
... He must go. .. . He could not bear the 
memoried streets of New York.... He 
must be free of actual pain before he could 
' begin to rebuild his inner life... . 

He knew perfectly well that he could not 
make clear to Elise what he had in mind. If 
he told her that he was going to Europe, she 
would say that he was doing so in order that, 
in the looseness of Europe, he could have mis- 
tresses. If he begged her to believe that such 
was not his motive, she would ask him if he 
intended to live a life of absolute continence. 
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And if he replied that that was not to be ex- 
pected of him, she would sincerely think that 
she had made her point. ... Well, if she 
found comfort in condemning him, in think- 
ing of herself as good and abused, and of him 
as selfish and wicked, he was infinitely willing 
that she should have that comfort. If to en- 
lighten her mind were to rob her of any inner 
comfort, any inner force that helped to sus- 
tain her, he was anxious that she should re- 
tain, at whatever psychical expense to him, 
the dark notions that were, apparently, the 
safeguards of her heart... . 

He procured his passport and engaged his 
passage in ample time. He confronted his 
father with the fact. 

Mr. Curtis looked at him long and steadily. 

‘*How long will you be gone ?’’ 

‘‘Indefinitely, father. But I have nothing 
melodramatic in mind. I won’t disappear. 
If at any time there’s a serious reason why 
I should be here, you can write me or cable 
me.”’ 

To-day Mr. Curtis folded his dry, drawn 
hands. He didn’t drum on the desk or the 
side of the chair. 

‘“You are my only son, Lucien. I had 
counted on you. Iam not as young as I was.”’ 

‘“‘T know, father. I’m deeply sorry. I 
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wish you had stood by me. With your help 
something might have been done. I could 
have stayed. There would have been grand- 
children for you.’’ 

The cold, blue eyes sought the window. 

*‘T thought of that. But we cannot sacri- 
fice others to our desires.”’ 

Lucien nodded. 

‘*Certainly not,’’ he agreed. 

‘“*But that is what you proposed doing.” 

“No, father. That is what Elise has done. 
I am the defeated one. Helga is the defeated 
one—and the little son that Helga and I 
dreamed about.”’ 

Mr. Curtis closed his eyes as though in 
weariness. Lucien watched his father’s face. 
In this unseeing repose it was shrunken and 
old; it had a great dignity and a great pathos. 
He laid his hand on the old man’s arm. 

‘¢‘T wish I could act differently, father. But 
I tell you frankly that I am so unhappy that 
if I stay here I’ll simply take to drink. You 
must allow for the fact that I’m more com- 
plicated than you are, or weaker, let us say. 
It makes no difference what we call it. I am_ 
doing what I must do.”’ 

Mr. Curtis opened his eyes. He had recov- 
ered his composure. Lucien admitted that 
there was something Roman about these old 
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Presbyterians. If only their intelligence and 
vision had equaled their strength and dignity 
of character. 

‘‘Very well, Lucien. Contention is useless. 
Have you asked yourself, however, what 
people will say ?”’ 

‘‘T have not.’’ Lucien felt more comforta- 
ble. This was his father. This was what he 
was accustomed to. He was on familiar 
ground. ‘‘I haven’t any more thought of 
that than a man who’s going to have a major 
operation thinks of how handsome he’ll look 
under the influence of the anesthetic. There 
are different values, you know. What people 
will say strikes me as a damned trivial con- 
sideration.”’ 

“It won’t strike Elise that way.’’ 

‘‘T know it; I’m sorry; I can’t help it.’’ 

‘*What do you expect her to do?’’ 

‘“What she wants to do. It’s not my busi- 
ness to expect or demand anything.’’ 

‘‘But her life is so bound up with yours.’’ 

‘*T think she will find both more peace and 
ultimately more pleasure in life without me. 
And even if she didn’t. You cannot practice 
psychical cannibalism any more than physi- 
eal. You can’t feed on another human being, 
whatever the alternative.”’ 

Mr. Curtis looked thoughtful. 
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‘‘She might go to Europe too.”’ 

Lucien jumped up. Terror clutched him. 
This was a machination he had not thought 
of. 

‘*Listen to me, father. Certainly she can 
go to Europe. But let there be no pretense 
and no lies in order to ‘save face’! And don’t 
persuade that poor, misguided girl to think 
she’ll suddenly meet me, drop in on me with 
a sentimental plea, with an appeal to my 
compassion. I swear to you by all that you 
regard as sacred, I’ll shoot myself.’’ He 
stopped amoment. Then he repeated slowly: 
“Yes, in that case I’ll shoot myself.’’ 

‘Why 2?’ 

‘¢Because I will not live in a world which 
is Elise’s jail. If my reasons for leaving her 
were the worst possible reasons, I should still 
have that right—clear and absolute. Chattel 
slavery is abolished. I shall not endure a 
psychical whip over my back any more than 
a physical one. Let that be clear.”’ 

Mr. Curtis got up slowly. 

‘‘Very well, Lucien. I shall keep your 
point in mind. I haven’t been feeling very 
strong of late. I could take Elise to the Coast 
for the rest of the winter.”’ 

Lucien smiled encouragingly at his father. 

‘“That’s a fine idea. And I’ve no objection 
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if you want to say at first that I’ve gone on 


the firm’s business. Only, father, I wouldn’t — 


commit myself too far if I were you. The 
real truth is bound to come out. Good Lord, 
it’s not such a dreadful or such an uncommon 
thing, is it? How many couples do we know 
that aren’t living together ?’’ 

‘‘Tt was not so in my time. It is a great 
round hag 

Lucien held out his hand. 

“‘T’m sorry we differ so, father. It needn’t 
influence our feelings.”’ 

Mr. Curtis took Lucien’s hand in both of 
his. 

‘*It doesn’t. When are you sailing ?”’ 

‘Day after to-morrow at noon.’’ 

‘*Have you told Elise ?”’ 

‘‘No; I am going home to tell her now.’’ 

A shadow of pain crossed the old man’s 
Facerise% 
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XXX 


THat evening he told Elise. He had sat 
alone through the hours of the afternoon. 
Once more he had reviewed in his own mind 
the course of things. To-day he could see in 
almost their earliest days together the seeds 
of all that had since come to pass. Had he 
been wholly blind at twenty-five? Perhaps 
not, perhaps only distrustful of himself, of 
his monitions, and fearful of what he then 
had called disloyalty to her whom he loved. 
What a curious moral concept that was, too. 
The truth that might save human souls a life- 
time of misery must be hidden; one must 
feign that it does not exist. And integrated 
with that notion of disloyalty is the other 
superstition that strength and endurance of 
love is or ought to be somehow miraculous, 
torn from the eternal chain of cause and 
effect, independent of human qualities, fit- 
nesses, satisfactions, correspondences, but 
supposed in some strange fashion to function 
in the void. To that superstition Elise had 


always clung. She had always insisted that 
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he had found concrete faults in her because 
his love was growing feebler; she had never 
admitted that its decline was due to qualities 
in her that, however innocent or even admira- 
ble abstractly, wounded his idea of woman- 
hood, broke the harmony of his being, roughly 
disturbed and resisted his vision and his 
sense of life... 

He told her very directly and simply what 
he had planned and done. They were in the 
drawing-room after dinner. He stood by the 
mantel in his accustomed way. Elise sat on 
the sofa that flanked the fireplace. He had 
feared that she might cry out, that she might 
weep. She was a little bitter, but quiet. 

‘*So you are going to desert me, Lucien ?’’ 

‘*It will make nothing clearer between us, 
dear Elise, to use words like that.”’ 

‘*But words have a meaning.’’ 

‘“Yes. But isn’t that meaning a very re- 
stricted one? For instance, when people talk 
about a husband deserting his wife or a wife 
a husband, don’t they usually mean that it’s 
a wicked, heartless act ?’’ 

‘*Well, isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘Ts it, do you think, in me?’’ 

‘‘T know you’re not heartless, Lucien. I 
don’t think you mean to be wicked. You’re 
just monumentally selfish.’’ 
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‘“‘T wish you could make me see that. TI 
want to see itif it’s so. I don’t want to escape 
any responsibility or shirk any fault. I 
swear to you I don’t, Elise.”’ 

‘Well, aren’t you planning to leave me 
lonely and wretched and ashamed before the 
world, wholly for your own satisfaction?” 

He leaned his head on his hand. 

“It isn’t my satisfaction I’m seeking; it 
is a life that I can bear at all. That is dif- 
ferent surely. On the other hand, haven’t 
you shut me resolutely and implacably out 
from the happiness I might have had, for 
your own satisfaction ?’’ 

‘““T’ll repeat your words: I did it to pre- 
serve a life that I could bear to live.”’ 

‘We seem then to have reached a sort of 
moral parity. Yet there is a difference.’’ 

**T see none.”’ 

““T’ll tell you what it is and it is in the 
nature of things. It is possible to go but not 
to make to stay, to give but not to hold, to 
set free but not to compel, to pour out but not 
to demand, to persuade but not to imprison, 
to clear paths but not to block them. These 
are the contradictions at the root of the moral 
world. Force is the evil. Only what is free 
ean be either kind or clean or happy. A feel- 
ing of unfreedom kills the soul. Whatever 
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causes a feeling of unfreedom is in league 
with death. All service, including the service 
of love, must be like the service spoken of in 
the scripture—the service that is perfect 
freedom.”’ 

She laughed a hard and yet broken little 
laugh. 

‘“Tt’s a pity you aren’t a preacher. This 
is a new phase in you.”’ 

‘*T’m sorry you take it that way, Elise.’’ 

She grew grave. 

‘You needn’t think I don’t see what you 
mean. I see it perfectly. You don’t see my 
side. I’ve loved you for the best years of my 
life. My love satisfied you once. Gradually 
it ceased to satisfy you. Have you therefore 
the right to cast it aside ?”’ 

‘*T do not cast it aside. Man lives by love. 
I cannot live by yours. I have tried; I have 
striven. [I cannot. But the tragic dilemma 
involved is an inherent one against which 
both of us struggle in vain. The one re- 
proach I address to you, Elise, is that you 
have treated it as though it were the result 
of a voluntary wickedness in me and have 
acted on that assumption.’’ 

She shook her head a little wearily. 


“T don’t want to argue, Lucien. Are you 


coming back ?’’ 
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**T don’t know.’’ 

**Not ever?’’ Her voice broke. 

“*T don’t know. The very condition of my 
finding any peace must be freedom of choice. 
T shall bind myself in no way.”’ 

‘*Will you write to me?”’ 

‘Surely, if you wish it.’’ 

A look of sudden fear came into her eyes. 

“Is Helga Strong by any chance going to 
Europe ?”’ 

‘“‘Not that I know of. Besides, Elise: you 
know as well as I do that a girl like Helga in 
such a world as this must be married or let 
alone.”’ 

She got up. 

“‘T’ll help you pack. It’sallIcando. You 
can’t prevent me from having hope, from be- 
lieving that, after a while, you’ll react toward 
me. Perhaps we have lived together too 
closely ; perhaps I was too exacting all those 
years. You'll see me in a different light by 
and by.”’ 

He bowed his head. He had not the heart 
to answer. He hoped for her with all his 
strength that in his absence she would learn 
to know that she could live without him, that 
her fierce clingingness was hectic and morbid 
and had added as little to her true happiness 
as to his. He was profoundly grateful that 
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she took this final decision of his with a cer- 
tain gallantry. It was the last thing he had 
expected of her. He imagined that what sus- 
tained her was the proof which she saw in 
his going of his complete and final renuncia- 
tion of Helga. ... If he consented to live 
without love she could draw breath again. 
.. . He shuddered at that thought to the 


center of his being. The years... the 
years ahead. . .. There might be so many 
of them. . . . He hoped that they might be 


Shortened. ... 

From that hour on they both clung care- 
fully to the surface of things. Elise went 
shopping with him on the following day. 
They had luncheon together and came home 
late in the afternoon. Guests mercifully 
separated them at dinner. For Lucien was 
torn for her. As so often, a saying of Born- 
heim’s came to him: ‘‘Compassion is the 
weakness of the strong.’’ If ever Elise, in 
years long passed, had suffered with his suf- 
fering as he suffered with and in and through 
hers! But she had always watched for what 
measure she received and never doubted the 
fullness and sufficiency of her giving... . 

He drank that night. He feared a final 
appeal, a final outburst, a final attempt of 
Elise to storm the impregnable ramparts of 
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the spirit. None came. She was truly hope- 
ful of the future. There was no other 


woman. . . . He had consented to a life with- 
out life... . Why should she not be hope- 
a) Sana 


The day of his going broke cold and clear— 
a brilliant New York winter day. Elise was 
almost cheerful. Lucien counted the minutes. 
The strain was so intense that he felt a taut- 
ness in every nerve, every muscle, in the very 
skin of his forehead and cheeks. How much 
falseness there had always been in his life. 
Only with Helga had he been able to be quite 
serene, utterly himself, to take the minutes 
and hours and their moods in the beauty of 
their natural order and quality. ... 

Elise drove to the pier with him. He won- 
dered why she did not spare both herself and 
him. But she seemed determined that these 
last days and hours, at least, should belie the 
days and months and years that had gone, and 
that he should carry with him on his voyage 
an image of her as gay and kind and helpful 
and sustaining... . 

They stood on the deck together at last. He 
had been careful not to go on board too early. 
The sailing would be prompt and he knew 
that, during the last half hour, his father 
would be with them. He peered into the 
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crowd. Never had he welcomed his father 
more gladly. They all chatted feverishly, 
hastening to cover a possible pause, to fill 
with noise a possible silence. The signal 
came. Elise was speechless but erect. She 
kissed him long and close and he returned her 
kiss. Thank God, his father gave her his arm 
down the gang-plank. She turned and waved. 
And now at last her eyes were full of 
tears. . 

Within the harbor Lucien’s pulses still 
hammered. All the perplexities of his life 
were still upon his track like hounds. Visions 
haunted him—old visions of Elise, flashes of 
Grace’s beauty and strength, a thousand pic- 
tures of Helga that threatened to break his 


heart. . . . At last the ship plunged into the 
ocean; at last the wind of the sea swept over 
him. . . . He stood by the railing alone and 


gazed out over the turbulent waters. Nothing 
but water at last. The wind swept by his ears 
and drowned the noises of the’ship, | He was 
alone with the wind, alone with himself, alone 
with the eternal Fores oe 

His mind grew calm at last. He had not 
been alone enough, nor alone enough with 
the permanent. Man in streets and crowds 
and even in villages could not be man, the 
thinker, could not grapple with the secrets of 
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his fate. He had to be solitary, stripped of 
heat and dust and hate, a shadow against the 
sky, beside the great waters or the unshaken 
hills. In that attitude his mind could be 
purged ; from it he could return to the cities 
of his kind. Lucien closed his eyes. He 
heard the wind. Soon the sun would set and 
the stars rise over the sea. 


THE END 
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